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THE NEW DECEMBER NUMBER 


This December number introduces the changes, the added pages, and 

the improved appearance of THE NortH AMERICAN ReEviEw. This 
number, too, begins the ninety-seventh year of its continuous publication. 
For its old friends—and for many new ones—THE NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
this month has a greeting as warm as in the past. It is ninety-six years 
young, and the occasion is a happy one. To-day it is brighter, more fresh, 
more full and vigorous in its activities than ever before. The size of the 
page has been made slightly larger and the number of pages has been increased 
to one hundred and sixty. 





One feature of special importance begins in this December number—a 
q new novel by Joseph Conrad. It is called “‘Under Western Eyes.” 
This is, in all probability, Mr. Conrad’s masterpiece—more than fiction, more 
than character-study. 


q Among the notable articles in the December number are: 


Some Lessons of the Election . .. 
Lyof N. Tolstoy . . . ... . +. + «WD. Howells 
The Clew to Modern Italy. . . . . William R. Thayer 
The International Fame of Mark Twain . Archibald Henderson 
Popular Election of United States Senators -. John W. Perrin 
The Leaves of the Tree—Henry Sidgwick. I. Arthur C. Benson 
The Child and Social Reform . The Reb. Dr. Philip S. Moxom 


Edward G. Lowney 
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The Technique of Speech 


By DORA DUTY JONES 


A guide to the study of Diction according to the principles of 

Resonance, endorsed by eminent singers, actors, and vocal teachers, in- 

cluding Monsieur Jean de Reszke, who in a letter to the author says: 
“C'est avec un grand intérét que j’at parcouru les pages de votre livre 
sur la prononciation. J’admire . . . la justesse de vos recherches scien- 
tifiques et je n’ai nul doute que votre ouvrage rendra de grands services 
aux chanteurs, ct aux acteurs soucieux dune articulation nette et musi- 
cale.”’ (It is with great interest that I have perused the pages of your 
book upon pronunciation. I admire the accuracy of your scientific 
investigations, and I have no doubt that your work will render great 
assistance to singers, and to actors anxious to acquire a clear and 











musical articulation. ) 


THE MusitcaL CourIER 
(New York) 

...<A work of the utmost 
importance to speakers, actors, 
and singers. . . . Our author very 
rightly finds fault with those who 
begin the culture of song before 
mastering the rudiments of speech. 
We have no doubt that the failure 
of many singers is due entirely to 
ignorance of the art of speech.”’ 


“ 


Tue Musician (Boston) 

. Recent discussions on the 
subject of singing in English, and 
especially as to the use of English 
in opera, make this careful, scien- 
tific study of the principles of Eng- 
lish diction very interesting and 
valuable to singers and _ teach- 
ers.”’ 


“ 


THE CRAFTSMAN (New York) 

“|. . Well worth the serious at- 
tention of people who may think 
it worth while to give some little 
trouble to the task of learning 
to speak pleasantly and music- 
ally.” 


THE REPUBLICAN 
(Springfield, Mass.) 

“.. David Bispham has given 
a cordial endorsement to what he 
considers to be a remarkable book, 
‘The Technique of Speech,’ by Dora 
Duty Jones, a full review of which 
was given in these columns last fall. 
Mr. Bispham’s word should carry 
much weight, for he both speaks 
and sings English beautifully. 

“There are plenty of manuals 
of ‘orthoepy,’ correct speaking: 
what Dora Duty Jones has under- 
taken to give is a manual of ar- 
tistic speaking.” 

THE JOURNAL (Boston) 

“|. . Of great value to all vocal 
teachers as well as to individual 
students.”’ 

THE EveninG Post (New York) 

“ .. The author has gone 
thoroughly into the question of 
our speech. A_ patient recon- 
struction of diction according to 
her standard would make one safe 
from the cavils of Mr. James or 
any equally fastidious critic.” 





The North American Rebiel Publishing Company 
Franklin Square, New York 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY 





A REMARKABLE FEATURE 











An Unpublished Interview 
with Napoleon 


: (pice manuscript of this re- [ 
human document 





markable 
has just been brought to light 
in England. The author, Thomas 
Bingham Richards, visited Napo- 
leon at Elba in 1814. He was 
granted a special audience with 
Napoleon, who talked with him 
freely and at great length. Mr. 
Richards, appreciating the im- it 
portance of the interview, imme- 
diately wrote down a complete 








NAPOLEON'S HOME AT ELBA 


account of all that occurred and 
a verbatim report of the conver- 
The MS. has remained unpublished in the hands of 
Mr. Richards’ family, from whom it was secured for publica- 
tion in HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


sation. 








OrHeR Notas_e ConrTRIBUTIONS 


The Last Thing that Mark Twain Wrote 


HE last thing that Mark Twain wrote—a touching and 

beautiful tribute to his daughter Jean—will be published 
in the January Harper’s. It was written as the final chapter 
in his autobiography, and was completed only a short time before 
his death. 


How an Ancient Riddle was Solved 


ROFESSOR GEORGE HEMPL, of Stanford University, 

contributes an article of remarkable and fascinating in- 
terest, telling how he has succeeded in deciphering the curious 
inscriptions on a famous Cretan disk. The discovery is one of 
remarkable importance, throwing new light on the Greek lan 
guage of pre-Homeric times and on the history of Wester: 
civilization. 


7 Unusual Short; Stories 


HESE stories are a group that has seldom been equalle: 

even in Harper’s. Among the authors represented ar: 
Perceval Gibbon, Margarita Spalding Gerry, Alice Brown, Amélic 
Rives, Norman Duncan, Fanny Heaslip Lea, Edward Hunge: 
ford, etc., etc. 














MARGARET DELAND’S New 


Serial “THE IRON WOMAN” 
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inc. Mew CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Associate Justice Edward Douglass White, who has been appointed and confirmed as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
is a Democrat and a Southerner. He has been a member of the Supreme Court since February, 1894. Before his accession to the higher court 
he sat on the bench of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, his native State. He represented Louisiana in the U. S. Senate from 1891 to 1894 
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Comment 


Look Ahead 

To Democratic statesmen: Forget 1912. Your 
party cannot help winning then unless you make 
blunders practically inconceivable. Fix your eyes 
upon 1916 and 1920, and so comport yourselves 
as to deserve the confidence and hold the support 
of the people for a period worth while. A tentative 
shucks. Witness 1884 and 


triumph isn’t worth 


1892! 


Wise Action in Washington 

The decision of the Democratic members of the 
Ilouse of Representatives to ask the new members 
to participate in a conterence next month is the 


The country is entitled to 


wisest’ imaginable. 
know where the majority of the Sixty-second 
Congress is going to stand, with respect espe- 


cially to the tariff. This information, it is an- 
ticipated, will be conveyed in suecinet form by the 
preliminary caueus. Representative Cuamp CLark 
truly says: 

1. We have promised to revise the tariff. which 
promise should be religiously fulfilled as all other 
ante-election promises should be fulfilled. 

2. It will require months of unremitting and intelli- 
vent labor to collect the facts on which to base a tariff 
bill or bills, as the ease may be, such bill or bills as 
will be wise and just, and such as we are willing to 
go to the country on, 

3. The people have a right to know what we pro- 
pose to do at the earliest moment consistent with the 
careful and intelligent preparation of a tariff bill or 
hills, so as to veduce the worry of uncertainty to a 
minimum, 

t. It would be unwise and unfair to lay upon the 
members” of the Ways and Means Committee the 
oncrous and delicate duty of preparing a tariff bill or 
hills, and deny them suflicient time in which to ae- 
complish that task carefully, intelligently, and with 
credit to themselves, and with satisfaction to us and 
to the country. 

Clearly, the next Speaker fully appreciates not 
only the obligation to fulfil pledges made, but 
the wisdom and = propriety of enuneciating 
principle and method of contemplated action. 
adds, explicitly : 


also 
the 
Ile 


In the foregomg remarks I have used the words 
“bill or bills” becausé there are two theories of tariff 
revision much discussed at the present time: (1) Re- 
vision by one general bill; (2) Revision by separate 
bills for separate schedules. 

This is a matter not of principle, but of method. 
Individuaily, | prefer the scheme of separate bills for 
separate schedules, taking the schedules with the most 
obnoxious features first—perhaps in certain cases hav- 
ing separate bills for particular items; but whichever 
method is decided upon, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will need the same quantity and character of 
information, for at last a general bill would be made 
up of the separate bills on all the schedules, 


This is plain common sense. As we interpret 
the purpose of the Democratic leaders, it is to clear 
the way for the collection and digestion of neces- 
sary data during the summer months, and to base 
a choice between a general or. schedule-by-sehedule 
revision upon the results of such inquiries. It is 
a safe and prudent method, whose adoption will 
vo far to eonvinee the country of the sagacity of 
Mr. Chark and his associates. To have postponed 
all action till after the actual organization of the 
next House would have been almost fatal from 
a political view-point and disheartening in every 
way. On the other hand, the spasmodie firing of 
separate bills at a suriy majority during the pres- 
ent short session would have been childish as well 
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as futile. The policy adopted is business-like and 
statesman-like and augurs well for the future. 


A Self-ruling House 

The only subject, other than the tariff, likely 
to be considered by the conferring members is the 
method of appointing committees. With respect 
to this, Mr. Chiari says, frankly: 

That there is considerable public sentiment in favor 
of the House selecting its committees in some manner 
to be agreed on is manifest. It seems to be strongest 
in those debatable States where we must get the vote 
to elect a President and the House of the Sixty-second 
Congress in 1912. In all those States the independent 
vote is decisive, and the independent voters appear to 
favor the election of the committees by the House. So 
let it be. The plan meets my approbation. I hope it 
may be worked out so carefully and wisely as not to 
demoralize the Heuse. 

Various schemes are proposed. Among them is one 
to have the caucus elect the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and an enlarged Committee on Rules, and em- 
power one of those committees to select the others with 
the proviso that no member of any committee which 
selects committees shall be a member of any other 
committee. That plan or some other equally safe, 
sane, and intelligently wrought out should be adopted. 

Here again Mr. Ciark disappoints those who 
predicted that he would reach for autocratic au- 
thority such as Speaker Cannon has exercised. 
Realizing that the people want relief from Cesar- 
ism and greater freedom of action for their chosen 
Representatives, he aequiesces with perfect equa- 
nimity. Few men in the position, we 
venture to say, would have relinquished so gra- 
ciously and readily prerogatives which he might 
have retained under the plea of necessity. By so 
doing, however, the next Speaker gives an example 
of striving for that harmony which he considers 
essential to fulfilment of pledges, which will not 
only produce a marked effect upon the minds of 
his fellow members, but will make directly upon 
the country a most favorable impression of his own 
This is all to the good. 


same 


breadth and sincerity. 


Bay State Probabilities 

Appearances indicate that, if the incoming Gov- 
ernor of Massaeliusetts keeps on, he may yet 
sueceed in re-electing Senator LopGe. 


Chief Justice White 

Everybody seems pleased with the promotion of 
Justice Wurrre. The Southerners like it because 
he is an ex-Confederate soldier, the Roman Cath- 
olies because he is a Catholic, the Democrats be- 
cause he is a Democrat, the jurists because he is 
a great jurist, the Republicans because his appoint- 
ment is large-minded and popular, and the rest 
of the Supreme Court justices (so it is said) be- 
cause tney are greatly attached to him. 

Only the lawyers who study the decisions of 
the Supreme Court know very much -about the 
minds of the individual justices. One of the cases 
in which the mind of Justice Wuire has come 
under civse and wide professional observation was 
the Northern Securities case, in which he wrote 
the dissenting opinion. being joined in it by Chief 
Justice Futter and Justices Tormes and PrcK- 
HAM. Quoting a passage from this opinion, our 
neighbor the 7’mes says: 

He then proceeded to review the legislation and the 
adjudications upon the subject with a power of state- 
nent and of argument that has caused his dissenting 
epinion to become, perhaps, more familiar to the bar 
and to the bench tian that of the majority of the 
court. .... Times without number it has been said 
that. if the majority of the court had been able to 
take the view held by -Justice Wire and his associ- 
ates in dissent, the statute forbidding unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies would have become and _ re- 
mained a workable law, a law under which an honor- 
able business could have been carried on in conformity 
with honest commercial practice, without exposing 
those who carry it on to the peril of arrest, fine, and 
imprisonment. 


The President and the South 

There is no doubt that the country was sur- 
prised when the President made a Southerner 
aud a former Confederate soldier Chief Justice 
and nominated another Southern Democrat for 
associate justice of the Supreme Court. But there 
is no indication that any part of the country be- 
came indignant or frightened. Forty years ago 
such appointments would have been inconceivable. 
Twenty years ago a Republican President would 
hardly have dared to make them. Even to-day, 
although a President of almost any persuasion 
might feel free to disregard sectional lines in ap- 
pointing to such high places, te cross party lines 
so freely is not so common, and it is doubtful if 
any Republican President we have yet had would 
have been, under the cireumstances, drawn so 
strongly Southward as President Tarr was. TTis 
freedom from partisanship and his disregard of 
sectional feeling are both rather striking. Per- 
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haps his own experience on the bench, and _hi- 
clearly announced position on Federal judgeships 
sufficiently explain the former. His attitude to 
ward the South can be explained only by a de- 
liberate purpose, fornied either before his electio; 
or very soon after it, and firmly adhered to. Fo 
he has apparently determined to do all that |: 
‘an do consistently with his other duties to mak: 
the South like the rest of the country, and to mak. 
it feel itself like the rest of the country in it 
relations to the national government. For a whik 
politicians naturally supposed that his sole objec: 
was to make gains in the South for his party, and 
that, no doubt, does seem to him a thing entire] 
desirable. But such gains as his party had mad: 
in that quarter were practically wiped out by th 
It will not have another chance 
for two years to come. Yet the President goes 0; 
treating the South just as he did in the beginning 
ilis reaily controlling motive in this matter is that 
of a statesman, not a politician. 

We should not he surprised if there 
Southerners, Southern Democrats, who, seeing tha 
this is so, would feel a trifle better if in the ele 
tion the South had shown more disposition to stand 
by the President. 


recent elections 


wer 


The South’s National Responsibility 

Be that as it may, the South will very soon have 
a chanee, through its representatives at Washine- 
ton, to prove itself worthy or unworthy of> such 
confidence as the President’s. When the Hous: 
of Representatives becomes Democratie its leader- 
ship at onee becomes Southern. A Southerner 
will he Speaker; another Southerner will be floor 
leader; will be at the head of the 
leading committees. These men will have to mak« 
the record on which their party must go to the 
country in 1912, and that cireumstance alone is 
siticient to make their responsibility a heavy one. 
Sut the direct responsibility to the whole country 
for their management of its affairs is heavier still. 
Perhaps it may be taken as a compliment to the 
Southerners that the doubt about their fitness for 
such power, such a trust, is not a doubt of their 
honesty. As a group, they would seem to be 
rather singularly exempt from charges and _ sus- 
picions of corruption, of subserviency to selfish 
interests, of commercialism. The question raised 
about them is different. Are they national men— 
national in habits of thought. in aims and motives, 
in calibre? Have they not been too absorbed in 
the problems of their own section, and particularly 
in its one ehicf and peeuliar problem, to make 
themselves masters of the nation’s problems? [as 
not their blind allegiance to one party, for local 
reasons, deprived them of that intellectual inde- 
pendence and freedom which their present task 
demands? In a word, are they not too provincial, 
too resolutely provincial, to take charge of the 
affairs of the whole country ? 

That, we think, is the country’s real fear about 
them. We sincerely trust they will prove bascless. 
The South itself is growing and changing daily. 
It is a great section in every way. There is no 
good reason why its publie men should not take 
their national duties and obligations and oppor- 
tunities quite as broadly-as the public men of 
any other section whatsoever. 


Southerners 


Again Tempting Fate ; 
We guess that the first three letters in the name 
of New York’s new Senator will be She. 


The Tariff Board 

Senator Warrex of Wyoming 
the recent Chicago speech of Chairman 
ef the Tariff Board put into the Congression: 
Record and also printed as a document. <Aj- 
parently one of the things the short session mav 
find time to do is to discuss, and possibly to act 
on, the proposal to enlarge the Tariff Board and 
make it permanent. Congress and the country 
ought, therefore, to know what the board itself 
thinks of its duties and powers and opportuni- 
ties, and that is substantially what Chairman 
Emery’s speech undertakes to tell. It is on thie 
whole a decidedly modest speech. The chairman 
at the outset disclaims for the commission aly 
ability or design to 


did well to get 
EMERY 
y/ 


Change this sorry scheme of things entire. 


He spends most of his time in ealling atte1- 
tion to the difficulties and necessary limitatiors 
of its work. But he nevertheless holds that t'1c¢ 
commission is decidedly worth while, and that 
it ought to be made permanent. He fancies sonic 
ene asking thest four questions about its wor: 
Is all this information. necessary? What will 't 
amount to? Can you get it? What ean you ‘lo 
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with it? And this is the way he sums up his 
answers: : 

This information is really essential to a thorough 
understanding of the question; it will actually form a 
basis for a fair judgment regarding the tariff rates; 
it can be secured in quite adequate measures; and it 
must in the end have influence on public opinion and 
so on publie policy. 


Strong doubts concerning the third of these 
contentions have been expressed, and Mr. Emery 
freely admits that complete information cannot 
be obtained about relative costs of production, 
but he does think enough information for very 
practical uses can be obtained, since tariff rates 
are at best merely “rough business approxima- 
tions.” 

Since the election, even stand-pat Republicans 
have been showing so much favor to the commis- 
sicn idea, favored from the start by the in- 
surgents, that it bids fair to become a permanent 
part of the Republican programme and _ policy. 
Therefore only those who fancy the Republicans 
will never come back can feel that it is negligible. 


Mr. Hitchcock’s Report 

Very general approval has greeted most of 
Postmaster - General Huircencock’s report. The 
country is glad to hear that the postal deficit is 
disappearing, that one-cent postage for ordinary 
letters may be approaching, that rural free de- 
livery, though expensive, is not going to be ecur- 
tailed. A great part of the country will also 
probably approve the suggestion that a move 
toward the parcels-post be made by permitting the 
delivery of eleven-pound packages on the rural 
free-delivery routes. Nor have we heard any 
complaints of the Department’s zeal in running 
down people who have been using the mails for 
fraudulent purposes. Mr. Hrrcncock is getting 
more credit out of his departmental than out of 
his political activities. The reorganized Boston 
ITerald does, however, find something to criticise 
in his claim about the deficit. On this point the 
ITerald remarks: 

The government figures are of extremely little value, 
since Uncle Sam fails to charge on the postal accounts 
items running high in the millions every year. The 
actual postal deficit would be an interesting problem 
for some research student to figure out. The careless 
theory that the franked matter carried free offsets the 
use of public buildings, which are supplied to the 
postal establishments without cost, may be very wide 
of the mark. 

True, no doubt; but sinee the deficit has al- 
ways been estimated in the same way, is there not 
probably a real significance, notwithstanding the 
faultiness of the method of computation, in its 
apparent decline? At any rate, we will give Mr. 
Hircucock the benefit of the doubt. If he and 
the President should actually succeed in their 
most sweeping propesal, and get all the post- 
masters into the classified service, and in that 
way out of polities. we should be inclined to give 
the administration the benefit of still other doubts. 
It would be a really epochal achievement. 


A Kind Word far Riches 

Mr. Caknecir’s latest great benevolence—the 
giving of ten million dollars to establish a peace 
foundation—has inspired many reflections about 
peace, and not a few about benevolence. It might 
also, quite as Icgically, serve as a text for observa- 
tions on the “power of wealth.” Unhappily, 
when that phrase is used, it seems natural to think 
first of wrong and cruel things that the mere 
possession of money has enabled men to do. Some- 
how an evil significance at once suggests itself. 
But cannot this be changed? May not the chief 
service to humanity of men like Mr. Carnecir 
and Mr. RockrFELLER eventually turn out to be, 
not the specific good things they have done with 
their money, but rather the general example they 
have given of the possibilities of great wealth 
as a distinctly beneficent force and agency? 
Certain it is that there are a lot of extremely 
desirable things, extremely good things, that can- 
not be done in this world by any other agency 
than a great deal of money. Rich men of public 
spirit and intelligent foresight and_ princely 
generosity ean help civilization along as no other 
class of men can. Of course, if we have socialism, 
things may be done differently; but as the world 
and human nature stand at present the right kind 
of rich people seem to be hardly less than essen- 
tial. To get rich merely for riches’ sake, merely 
for one’s own sake, may be rather poor business; 
but to get rich, honestly, for the sake of the good 
one can do with a heap of money—that is a dif-. 
ferent matter. We are optimists enough to be- 
lieve that there are a good many men in the world 
who really have precisely this ambition. 
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A Bill to Raise the Cost of Living 

The Dayton, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce has 
bestirred itself to oppose a bill to forbid the Post- 
office Department to print without charge on 
stamped envelopes the name and address.of the 
person to whom the letter is to be returned if not 
delivered. This bill bears the name of Congress- 
man Tou VeELLE of Ohio, a Democrat, and the near 
neighbor of the Dayton people. The bill permits 
the return notice and the name of the post-office 
to which return is to be made,to be printed on the 
envelope, but forbids inclusion of the name of the 
sender. The bill is the expression of the sentiment 
of sundry manufacturers of envelopes and of 
sundry printers, that the government is doing for 
nothing a little job of printing for which, if they 
had a chance, they could make us pay. For forty 
years or so the government has done this work 
without charge for buyers of not less than five 
hundred envelopes. The reason for doing it free 
is that it costs practically nothing. The return 
request and the sender’s address are all put on 
by the same process, and the cost of the extra line 
of type doubtless disappears in profit that comes 
from increased demand. The economical way to 
print the sender’s addyess on stamped envelopes 
is the way it is done now. That way is not only 
much less expensive, but much less troublesome. 
The backers of the Tou Vette bill invite Congress 
to forbid this economical process in order to give 
this job of printing to them, and enable them to 
charge for it not less than a dollar a thousand 
envelopes. They argue that it is socialistic for 
the government to do work that private enterprise 
‘an find a profit in doing. 

The bill is simply a bill to inerease cost to the 
users of stamped envelopes for the benefit of some 
manufacturers. There exists at present in the pro- 
tective tariff rather more legislation of that kind 
than the country can stand. This country is tired 
of having manufacturers run to Congress to find 
them jobs. Does not Mr. Tou VELLE agree with 
the voters in the late election that the consumer 
is paying enough as it is? That opinion was very 
prevalent in Ohio. 


Champ Clark 

The next Speaker’s full name is James Brav- 
cuAMpe Crark. When he went out into the world 
he discovered that CrLark was the sixth most 
common name in America, and that JAMES was 
nearly as prevalent as Joun or the measles. 
James B. aiso was curiously numerous, and JAMES 
B. Criark far from unusual. In the young man’s 
town was a man of that name who used to get 
his letters and throw them away. This was very 
annoying. So the future statesman dropped 
James, and became Braverampep Crark. Beau- 
CHAMP is a well-known name out West. They 
pronounce it Beecham, like that of the English- 


man who makes pills. Now, one of the incoming 


Speaker’s hobbies is accurate expression, and it 
irritated him to be called Beecham, when he 
should have been called Boshom, with the accent 
on the shom. Painstaking investigation finally 
convineed him that only a Frenchman could say 
it properly, anyway, so he made up his mind to 
drop one of the syllables, and after due con- 
sideration he picked Brau as the one to go. Since 
then he has been plain Curae Crark, and is so 
designated almost invariably. We hear of Repre= 
sentative UnpErwoop, Congressman Payne, ef al., 
but never of Representative or Congressman 
Crark. It is always Cuamp Crark, as if hyphen- 
ated, with accent on the Cuark. 


High Scholars and Low 

An cffort is doing in the Harvard graduate 
periodical publications to demonstrate so that the 
undergraduate can’t miss it, that it is profitable 
to study in college. The wonder is that it takes 
so much demonstration. It might be supposed 
to be a self-evident, or at least accepted, truth, 
like the parallel proposition that it is profitable 
to eat at meals. It is insisted, though, that the 
undergraduate has the idea dug deep into his mind 
that high scholars don’t amount to much in after- 
life, and that it is a good and necessary work to 
convince him that that is not so. So the Harvard 
Graduates Magazine has published a list of all 
the first scholars in Harvard classes from 1777 
to 1887, and tells briefly what became of each one. 
The list shows. as might be expected, a high 
average of distinction and worldly success, and 
also a fair average of longevity. 

A few days later the college published a list of 
the 178 first and second group scholars among the 
present undergraduates. It was immediately 
pointed out that to this scholarly company the 
seven roost stylish boarding-schools for young 
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gentlemen had coutributed only seven members, 
which was very much below their proper quota. 
The inference is not that these comparatively 
stylish boys from the stylish boarding-schools are 
stupider than their fellows, but that they put a 
lower value on scholarship and try less hard to 
attain it. The concerns that interest them most 
are social and athletic, the teams, clubs, societies, 
and the experience of life. 

This looks seandalous and deplorable to the 
graduate publications. The llarvard Alumni 
Bulletin says that “the college authorities believe 
that a scudent’s chief goal should be proticieney in 
his studies.” The faet confrouts them that ther 
have on hand, as doubtless their predecessors have 
always had, and probably their suecessors will al 
ways have, a large group of students who hold 
proficiency in studies as a concern of secondary 
importance, and whose primary aspiration is for 
immediate glory and preferment. Accordingly, 
they cultivate the social and athletie sides of col 
lege life at some cost of scholarship, and if they 
gct into the elubs that they aspire to and realize 
their hopes in athleties, they feel justly enough 
that they have made good, and so their parents feel, 
and all their friends. When they graduate, the) 
graduate with a distinetion that is more to their 
taste and to the taste of their backers than any 
distinetion of scholarship that the college ean 


conter. 


The Way of the World 

That is the way of the world. The pride of life 
looms large among the motives that determine 
aspirations. It is interesting to be pointed at with 
the finger, to stand on the side lines, to compete 
headlong before the cheering multitude that pays 
admission, to depreeate the inqniries of the re- 
porters, to be known to the graduates as a person 
of importance, and to exchange with them at 
chosen times and in chosen places polite attentions 
Qne might argue: “ These chosen youths get what 
they go after. Why insist that they shall get 
scholarship too? Would you leave nothing to the 
men who have neither social nor athletic oppor- 
tunities and to whom scholarship is everything / 
Do you want to promote an aristocracy that shall 
have not only money and manners, but trained 
mental abilities? Would you leave to the have 
nots not even their superiority in scholarship? 
Why so much solicitude to avert the natural conse- 
quences of easy circumstanees? Would you have 
luxury and exclusiveness pay no penalties at all? 
Would you suspend the laws by whieh nature 
practises to make the odds even, and have ease 
of condition reap all its advantages without pay 
ing its natural toll of distraction of incentive 4 
Besides, as it is, even the second-rate scholars get 
in one way or another a valuable meed of college 
education, and though they miss much, and sel 
dem become true scholars, a fair proportion of 
them work out into faithful men, carrying their 
share of the world’s burdens.” 

These arguments have some plausibility, but 
they do not reconcile the college teachers to the 
sight of large groups of likely youths wasting much 
of their time in college, and going out with their 
minds far less well trained and furnished than 
they might be. They know there is great need 
of accurate knowledge and trained minds in our 
world, and that in the long run it is work that 
maketh the man even more than manners. We 
wish them good luck in their endeavors to impart 
to the more idle young gentlemen a greater zest 
for scholarship. It may aid their efforts that we 
have just now, conspicuous in publie life, an emi- 
nent scholar, a shining example of the mental 
equipment that they seek to encourage, and one who, 
as it happens, has spent some of his best energies 
in an impassioned effort to inject into college life 
the very enthusiasms that they seek to arouse. The 
colleges do their work pretty well as it is. It is 
a good augury that they are so little satisfied with 
it, and so bent on doing it better. Of course the 
high-rank college men average better in subsequent 
life than the low-rank men. As a group they ar 
men of superior powers. The highest-rank men 
at West Point usually graduate into the Engineers, 
and the army engineers as a body are far above 
the average of army officers in efficieney and 
reputation. Nevertheless, there is always a kind 
of capacity at West Point that does not express 
itself by getting into the Engineers, but comes out 
strong in war, and there is always in a great col- 
lege a certain amount of capacity that does not 
express itself in high scholarship, but comes out 
strong in actual life. 


If Not McAdoo 


Could not Oscar HammMerstern build a subway ? 



















































The car was being shunted into the charging station, the supply pipes from which Searching for bodies in the ruins of the building on the left in which the explosion 
may be seen hanging down. The explosion occurred in the building to the right occurred, facing the northwest corner of Lexington Avenue and Fiftieth Street 





























The explosion lifted and hurled a loaded trolley-car upon this automobile as The overturned car was blown off its tracks and dropped upcn an automobile, 
both were passing the place of disaster. The chauffeur was mortally injured partly visible under its rear end. Four passengers in the street-car were killed 





























This building, occupying the northwest corner of Lexington Avenue and Fiftieth 


A wrecked store at Fiftieth Street and Lexington Avenue which received the full 
Street, across the street from the power-house, was badly damaged by the explosion 


force ot the explosion. Demolition of like character extended for several blocks 


THE EXPLOSION WHICH SHOOK NEW YORK 


AN ACETYLENE-GAS TANK USED IN CHARGING RAILWAY COACHES WITH ILLUMINATING GAS, SITUATED IN AN ANNEX OF THE MAIN POWER-HOUSE OF THE RAIL- 

ROAD LINES RUNNING INTO THE GRAND CENTRAL YARDS AT LEXINGPON AVENUE AND FIFTIETH STREET, EXPLODED ON THE MORNING OF DECEMBER 19TH, SPREAD- 

THE LIST OF DEAD AND INJURED EXCEEDED ONE HUNDRED—THE TOTAL OF CASUALTIES WAS NOT KNOWN AS 
* TTARPER’S WEEKLY ” WENT TO PRESS 
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ING DEATH AND DESTRUCTION FOR MANY BLOCKS. 
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THE NOTABLE RECORD OF MAJOR-GENERAL THOMAS H. BARRY, U.S.A. 


EST POINT is outwardly a blending 
of Oxford and the Rhine, with 
Tudor quadrangles overlooking the 
traditional beauty of the river and 
the hills: inwardly the authentic 
expression of the American spirit, 
with its  motto—* Honor, Duty, 
Country "—far more truly embody- 
ing the best spirit and promise of 
the New World than do our huge engineering enter- 
prises and mountains of commodities. As one who 
loves the Military Academy on the Hudson has well 
said. the whole life of West Point is founded on honor ; 
among the hundreds who yearly receive a_ splendid 
training there, no place is found for one who is capable 
of shading the truth or swerving from the fine line 





of honor. There are, perhaps, places and undertakings, , 


in this wide Jand, in which Washington or Lincoln 
might seem incongruous and out of date. West Point 
is not among them, 

From the day they enter the Military Academy at 
West Point, the cadets are the wards of the nation, 
and more particularly the wards of the Army, which 
undertakes to give them a broad and thorough train- 
ing of mind and body, to make soldiers of them, and 
to bring out in them the spirit of the officer and the 
gentleman, provided they have in them the making of 
both; and which promptly finds a way to get rid of 
them if they fall short in these essential elements. By 
entering the Military Academy, the cadets submit them- 
selves to an arduous training and = striet discipline; 
from early morning, until evening, every moment has 
its preseribed duty, performance of which is rigidly 
enforced. There is equal measure for all, a fair field 
and no favor. Each cadet must learn to stand on his 
own feet. He is what he makes himself, through his 
own energy, devotion, and obedience. Neither wealth 
nor connections will avail him in the slightest degree ; 
indeed, nothing is more characteristic of West Point 
than the fact that money plays no part whatever in 
the life of, the cadet. Just as though he were a mem- 
ber of a religious order, which indeed he is, in’ the 
sense that military honor is his religion, he can neither 
receive money nor spend it; as a ward, all his needs 
are supplied, all his lawful wants are provided for. 
And to this fine training is due, perhaps, that splendid 
unworldliness which is so characteristic of the Ameri- 
can army. The high ideal of West Point is equalled 
by its effectiveness, in every detail of an immensely 
varied life: an effectiveness hardly equalled, and cer- 
tainly not surpassed, by any institution in the world. 
It would be difficult to name any other department, 
institution, or organization in the United States, 
where the wonderful energy and application of the 
American spirit are found so finely blended with the 
idealism of the best spirits of the Republic. 

Major-General Thomas H. Barry, U.S.A., into whose 
hands the destinies of West Point are now com- 
mitted by the President of the United States, is a 
true son of West Point, and an authentic embodiment 
of its spirit. It is an exceptional thing for an officer 
of his high rank and distinction to leave the wider 
spheres of military duty and take charge of the train- 
ing of cadets: but T think that General Barry would 
say that, like every son of the United States Military 
Academy, he owes much to West Point, and is, there- 
fore, more than. willing to do all in his power to 
pay the debt. General Barry is, I believe, the first 
member of his family to enter military life in’ the 
United States. He was born in New York, on October 
13, 1855,in the First Ward of the city: and there at- 
tended the public schools, both day and evening classes, 
entering the College of the City of New York in 1872. 

In the following year, 1873, he won by competitive 
examination a cadetship at West Point, offered by the 
llon. Robert B. Roosevelt, uncle of the ex-President. 
lle entered West) Point that year, completing the 
four years’ course and graduating in 1877. At West 
Point he was a eareful student and an enthusiastic 
athlete; beyond this, there is nothing of special note 
to record of these four formative years. The future 
head of West Point plodded along in the usual way, 
and graduated without any special honors or dis- 
tinetions about the middle of his class. But where 
the general standard is so high, special distinetion 
is less necessary. As a cadet, he made many warm 
friendships among his comrades, and was held in high 
esteem by them, winning at the same time the con- 
fidence of the officials of the Academy. On graduating, 
he was appointed to the Seventh Cavalry, and served 
with that regiment until 1880, when he was _ trans- 
ferred to the First Infantry, and joined it in Texas. 
With the First Infantry he served in Texas, Arizona, 
California, and South Dakota, taking part in the cam- 
paigns against Geronimo and his Apaches in Arizona 
from 1882 to T886, and in the Sioux campaign in 
South Dakota in the winter of 1890-1891. Tlis early 
service with the Seventh Cavalry was at the Standing 
Rock Ageney on the Missouri River, the home of the 
redoubtable old) Sioux warrior, Sitting Bull; — his 
principal work there was scouting with small detach- 
ments after Indians who escaped from the reservation, 
and overtaking those who were working their way 
back. 

The future General Barry was promoted to the rank 
of Captain during the Pine Ridge eampaign, on Febru- 
ary 25, 1891; and in 1898 was selected by the Hon. 
Daniel S. Lamont, then Secretary of War under Presi- 
dent Cleveland; for duty in his office, where he re- 
mained until the end of Cleveland’s administration. 
Up to the time of this appointment at the War De- 
partment he had served for sixteen years west of the 


By Charles Johnston 


Mississippi River without being detached from troops, 
or having received a detail of any kind. He was en- 
tirely unknown to Colonel Lamont, and took no step 
whatever to obtain the appointment. His long and 
continuous service with troops was a factor in deter- 
mining his selection. His first work under Secretary 
Lamont, a work in which he was joined with a prom- 
inent New York lawyer, was to investigate the busi- 
ness methods of the War Department. 

In January, 1897, he was appointed Major in the 
Adjutant-General’s Department, presumably in recog- 
nition of his services at the War Department under 
Colonel Lamont, and went to Vancouver Barracks in 
the State of Washington, as Adjutant-General of the 
Military Department of the Columbia. He served at 
Vancouver until the outbreak of the war with Spain, 
when, at the request of General Otis, he was assigned 
as his Adjutant-General, and accompanied him to the 
Philippines. He served in the Philippines as_ the 
Adjutant-General of that department, and of the Kighth 
Army Corps, until February, 1900, when he was re- 
lieved and returned to the United States. It is worth 
noting that General Otis had recommended his ap- 
pointment as Brigadier-General of Volunteers, with a 

















Major-General Thomas H. Barry, U.S.A. 
THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF WEST POINT 


view to retaining him in the Philippines as Chief of 
Staff. This purpose was presently fulfilled, for, after 
he had returned to the United States and served about 
three months in the War Department, on the urgent 
recommendation of General MacArthur, who had suc- 
ceeded General Otis in command of the Philippines, he 
was appointed Brigadier-General of Volunteers and 
again ordered to the Philippines for duty as Chief of 
Staff. He left Washington about July 1, 1900, and on 
arriving in San Francisco received instructions from 
the War Departmeit to go to China and report to 
General Chaffee for duty with the Peking Relief Kxpedi- 
tion in its dangerous and dramatic work of liberating 
the Peking legations from the Boxer hordes and_ the 
army of the redoubtable Prince Tuan. When this 
special piece of work in China had been accomplished, 
he went to the Philippinesgand assumed the duties of 
Chief of Staff of that command, and remained there 
until mustered out of the Volunteer service as Brig- 
adier-General, when he returned to the United States, 
in August, 1901. 

After serving a short time in Washington, he went 
to Governors Island, the Isle of the Blest in New 
York Harbor, as Adjutant-General of the Department 
of the East. While there, he was selected by a Board 
of General Oijficers, and headed the first list of officers 
selected for the General Staff Corps. He served as 
Chief of Staff of the Department of the East until 
promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General, United 
States Army, in August, 1903. 

In January, 1904, the Department of the Gulf was 
re-established, with headquarters at Atlanta, Georgia, 
and he was assigned to that command, where he re- 
mained until sent to the Russian Army as observer in 
1905. While with the Russian Army, he was again 
selected by a Board of General Officers for the General 
Staff; and upon his return to the United States, was 
relieved from the Department of the Gulf and again 
assigned on the General Staff and as President of the 
Army War College at Washington. This detail was 
against his wish, as he preferred duty with troops 
to service at the national capital. He remained on 
duty, however, as President of the War College and as 
Assistant to the Chief of Staff, until selected by the 
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President for command of the Army of Cuban Pacifi- 
cation in February, 1907. 

He was promoted Major-General on April 29, 1908. 
His work with the Army of Cuban Pacification is out- 
lined by Governor Magoon in his annual report. 

To sum up the military career of this very dis- 
tinguished soldier to its present stage, he has served 
in every grade from cadet to major-general, including 
the grades of lieutenant-colonel and brigadier-general 
of volunteers. He was recommended for brevet for 
gallantry in action, and has received badges for all 
campaigns since the Civil War; that is, for Indian 
wars, for the Spanish-American War, for the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, and the China Relief Expedition, 
in all of which he served: a record which is conclusive 
proof of energy and effectiveness. His having been 
twice selected by boards of general officers for the 
General Staff Corps shows how completely he has won 
and holds the confidence of his military superiors and 
fellow soldiers. In addition to his duties as Assistant 
to the Chief of Staff and President of the Army War 
College, he was at the same time a member of the 
Board of Ordnance and Fortification, and of the Army 
and Navy Joint Board, and during several months he 
acted as Chief of Staff. 

One more detail of service. In 1906 General Barry 
was selected by the War Department as one of the 
two generals assigned to witness the Grand Maneuvres 
of the German Army. General Barry and his col- 
league, General Duvall, crossed the Atlantic, on their 
way to Germany, in August. By good fortune, I was 
among the passengers by the same ship. One always 
views one’s fellow travellers with a great deal of 
interest on an ocean crossing, and I remember picking 
out two men from among the large number on deck, 
as men I should particularly like to know. One was 
the splendid and venerable figure of our most dis- 
tinguished fellow citizen, Mr. John Bigelow, formerly 
United States Minister at the court of Louis Napoleon ; 
the other, as I sgon learned, was General Barry. 
Major John Bigelow, the son of the venerable states- 
man, whose book, The Campaign of Chancellorsville, 
has recently come out, was also of the party, and I 
afterward learned that he had been General Barry’s 
classmate and room-mate at West Point, whither he 
later returned as Instructor in French. I did not know 
General Barry’s name or his military record when | 
went aboard, but no one could fail to be struek by the 
splendid military bearing that marked the born 
soldier; and; I may add, I was greatly struck during 
the voyage by another quality, his evident love of 
children, of whom we had a pretty sprinkling aboard, 
including one little Army maiden, rejoicing in the 
name of “ Jack,’ with whom General Barry danced 
at the Captain’s ball. 

Immediately after the German mancuvres, came the 
disturbances in Cuba, and I believe General Barry’s 
return from Europe was somewhat expedited in con- 
sequence. His work there was-well summed up in an 
editorial in one of the leading New York dailies a 
short time afterward: “ The promotion of Brigadier- 
General Barry will please the Army and was justified 
by the excellent work that General Barry has done in 
Cuba as Commander of the Army of Pacification. His 
troops are trained to the hour for any emergency in 
Cuba as elsewhere, and their behavior under trying 
circumstances has been admirable. Owing to the 
climatie conditions and frequent practice marches they 
are more fit than any other equal force of American 
soldiers °—and much more, with equal penetration and 
appreciation. On-the day following, April 25, 1908, 
another journal said: ** No appointment that has been 
made in a long time has pleased the Army more than 
that of Brigadier-General Thomas H. Barry, com- 
manding the Army of Cuban Pacification, to a Major- 
Generalship.” 

Just before his appointment to be Superintendent 
of the Military Academy on the Hudson, General Barry 
was in command of the Department of California, with 
headquarters at San Francisco. There he had_ the 
honor, in the spring of the present year, of receiving 
that very distinguished soldier, General Lord Kitch- 
ener, who was on his way from Australia to England. 
In many ways the two men resemble each other. Both 
of them insist on rigid discipline and strict obedience, 
while at the same time neither will ever exact from 
a subordinate any service that he himself would not 
willingly perform. Each of them is every inch a 
soldier, and there is considerable personal likeness be- 
tween them. The main difference is in the expression 
of the eves. Lord Kitchener’s have that cold severity 
which made him respected rather than loved. General 
Barry’s show humane warmth, with humor lurking 
in the depths. From San Francisco, Lord Kitchener 
came East and visited West Point. The result may 
best be recorded in the words of Captain J. W. Nie- 
sigh, of Lord Kitehener’s staff, who wrote in a Sydney 
paper: “In years to come all Australian staff and 
other permanently employed officers will have to gradu- 
ate in the Australian Military College, and that col- 
lege is to be organized with the United States Academy 
at West Point as a model.” 

The laws of the United States require that an 
officer shall serve two out of every six years with his 
regiment. For this reason those distinguished | officers 
who are detailed as instructors at West Point in 
general serve there for four years. Should General 
Barry follew this average length of*residence, there 
should graduate under Nis charge about a hundred and 
fifty cadets each year; that is, six hundred future 
officers of the American Army will receive their train- 
ing under this distinguishe« soldier, 
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the manifold blessings following in 
its wake, indicate that in Pro- 
hibition mankind will find a pana- 
cea for every evil. But when the 
¢ 3) unvarnished facts are known con- 
CISA PRAIA cerning real conditions in Kansas, 
tie comment of Horace Greeley, written years ago, 
io his friend, Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun, 
seems still to strike the key-note of the situation: 
tain—most profound—flooded rivers and streams 
glorious soil—worthless politicians! Such is Kan- 

-as in a nutshell!” 

The rain and the mud and the ice are omnipresent 
in Kansas to-day, just as in the days of Horace 
Greeley; the ice gorges still tear away the bridges 
and twist steel spans as though they were so much 
tinder. The soil is still glorious, and the politicians 
-well, they are a class indigenous to Kansas soil. 

The political Prohibitionist of Kansas seems to 
believe that the end justifies the means, and oversteps 
the bounds of truth without a quaver; growing 
bolder, he perverts facts and figures in order to 
holster up his cause, leaving himself dangerously 
close to the charge of hypocrisy. 

For instance, the State law provides no salary for 
an assistant attorney-general, his renruneration de- 
pending entirely upon the fees he may be able to 
collect. There are innumerable cases on reeord in 
Kansas where violators of the prohibitory law have 
heen fined ten dollars, with one hundred dollars at- 
torney fees, the latter amount payable to the as- 
sistant attorney-general, or to whoever represented 
the State in the prosecution. It is also a matter 
of record that, at least in one county of the State, 
no man charged with unlawfully selling liquor has ever 
served out a complete jail sentence, if he could raise. 
not the money to pay the fine, but the money to pay 
the attorney fees awarded to an assistant attorney- 
general, The records of the same county show that, 
within a period of two years, an assistant attorney- 
general collected more than twenty thousand dollars 
in such fees. 

The latest. legislation in Kansas makes the pro- 
hibitory law a screaming farce, whereas of yore it 
was merely a joke. The law allows a fee of five 
dollars a day for the care of an intoxicated person, 
permitting also a few extra charges; the fee, however. 
to be collected by civil suit! The law also forbids 
a candidate from giving away, or allowing others to. 
give away for him, cigars or liquor on Election Day— 
and that very clause proves that Prohibition does not 
prohibit in Kansas. 

Whiskey or alcohol cannot legally be sold in the 
State, even for medicinal or scientific purposes. ‘The 
physicians of the hospitals may not legally buy it in 
the State for use in connection with the administra- 
tion of antitoxin, nor for baths in fever cases. ‘The 
toper, however, may buy whiskey and gum camphor, 
or diluted aleohol, worthless for medicinal or scien- 
tific purposes, but excellent as intoxicants. Tinctures 
of various kinds, noted for the preponderance of al- 
cohol, have a ready sale in the drug-stores of the 
State, and the monthly bulletins issued by the Kan- 
sas State Board of Health, reporting on various 
samples of tinctures where the percentage of alcohol 
is not up to the standard, show that the thirsty Kan- 
san demands the full percentage of aleohol in ‘his 
medicines. 

One preparation of “ bitters,” famous throughout 
the length and breadth of Kansas, contains nothing 
more than a trace of a certain drug, mixed with a 
quantity of cheap whiskey, and is reputed to be put 
up expressly for the Kansas trade. One of the popu- 
lar “home remedies ” of Kansas, famous as a nerve- 
soother, and put up by an enterprising Kansas firm, 
contains a statement on every bottle announcing that 
cach fluid ounce contains 2 grains of opium, 8 grains 
of another drug, and 75 per cent. of grain aleohol! 

A chemist, who analyzes the various “ remedies ” 
and “temperance” drinks for the Prohibitionists of 
Kansas, recently reported on certain brands of 
Peruvian bark and gentian bitters, declaring them to 
be “about the same as whiskey,” and containing from 
thirty-five to forty per cent. of alcohol. 

The story is going the rounds of a good Kansas 
deacon who asked for ginger tea in a drug-store in 
a particularly arid spot. An athletic disciple of 
Carrie Nation promptly threw him into the street 
before he was given a dose of the preparation— 
ninety-eight per cent. aleohol in that part of Kansas! 

Press reports recently told of the death of a Kansan 
who experimented with a mixture of whiskey and bay 
rum as an intoxicant, and told of the joys of another 
Kansan, who enjoyed a lemon-extract spree, the ex- 
tract being heavily charged with aleohol and evidently 
prepared for home consumption. 

A man was before a police court of Kansas City, 
Kansas, not so long ago, reputed to be suffering from 
the effects of “ forty-rod” whiskey. This particular 
brand is noted for its power to produce a “ trotting 
jag,” and a skilled imbiber of the stuff is said to 
be able to do one hundred miles without a stop. The 
Kansan in question had started a Marathon in the 
main hallway of his abiding-place, and a half-dozen 
witnesses testified that he had made not less than 
seventy-five laps, and was far from being ready to 
quit when the police called time. 

A member of Congress from Kansas last winter 
addressed a Chicago convention and told the audience 
that “intoxicating liquor cannot now be sold in 
Kansas for any purpose whatever under the sun; nei- 
ther the scientist, the mechanical, nor the medicinal 
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fellow can buy alcohol in the State.” At the time 
when this statement was made, the warden of the 
Kansas State Penitentiary, then the president of the 
State organization of Prohibitionists, was sending out 
requests to the druggists of the State, ‘inviting them 
to send in bids for hospital supplies for the peni- 
tentiary, including, among the items, ten gallons of 
aleohol. Thus, while the reputable physicians, the 
hospitals, the seientists, the photographers, may not 
legally buy aleohol in Kansas, the warden of the peni- 
tentiary may buy it, though he was president of the 
Prohibition society when he invited violations of the 
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An admission ticket to a Kansas City saloon. Patrons 
who are known to be “O. K.” sign for their friends 


State liquor law, is now a member of its board, and, 
for years, has been the chief attorney for the organi- 
zation, active in * law enforcement.” 

Liquor is shipped into Kansas in ecar-load lots, by 
freight and by express; the liquor-houses of adjoin- 
ing States not only send advertising literature into 
the State, but many have travelling-men constantly 
on the road. One house in Kansas City, Missouri, has 
an arrangement with a local drygoods house whereby 
the “family orders’ are shipped in packing-boxes as 
drygoods; and it is safe to say that the publication 
of the list of customers of that firm would show many 
people in Kansas heartily in favor of Prohibition— 
for the other fellow! 

Saturday-night “chip-in” parties are common in 
Kansas, those not able to order liquor in barrel or 
packing-case lots patronizing the week-end “ chip-in ” 
parties. Whiskey is the favorite drink of these 
revels, being the more easily handled. It is by no 
means an uncommon sight to see the young lads 
who are “raised away from the temptations of the 
saloon” hopelessly drunk as a result of these week- 
end sprees, the oflicial organ of the Prohibitionists 
repeatedly reporting such scenes from the small burgs 
of the State. 

There are Federal licenses away up in the thou- 
sands in Kansas, and yet the Federal officers are daily 
discovering ‘“ boot-leggers ” and “ jointists” who do a 
thriving business throughout the State without a 
license. The * boot-leggers ” operate in empty freight- 
cars, on the sidings of the small towns; in the smok- 
ing-cars of the loeal trains. They carry their stock 
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in their suit-cases, one such “salesman” having been 
arrested not long ago in a small town near Kansas 
City, Kansas, with the product of a small-sized dis 
tillery in his innocent-looking baggage. 

Governor Stubbs, as well as many of the State ot 
ficials, and all the Prohibition “ orators,” have re 
peatedly stated that “fifty per cent. of our jails 
and more than sixty per cent. of our poorhouses 
have been practically evacuated “—vid@ the Prohibition 
route, of course. The Governor and these same gentle- 
men also refer repeatedly to the ‘ unprecedented 
diminution of crime,” Governor Stubbs ineluding 
this statement in a Thanksgiving proclamation, as 
well as in his extensively advertised Chicago Pro 
hibition speech. The one place where an_ honest 
student of real conditions would look for the signs 
of an “unprecedented diminution of crime,” is the 
State Penitentiary at Lansing, Kansas. The attitude 
of the State officials in remaining silent as to statis 
ties of this institution leads to but one conelusion 
that the penitentiary has been purposely and studi 
ously avoided, because its record refutes the elaim 
that these gentlemen are puiting forth to the world 
—that Prohibition has diminished crime. 

The last biennial report of the Kansas State Peni- 
tentiary shows 818 Kansas prisoners in the place 
on June 30, 1906, “the largest number of Kansas 
prisoners ever confined in the institution.” The same 
report “ points with pride” to the facet that on June 
30, 1908, the number of Kansas prisoners had been 
reduced to 776. From that date the publicity agents 
of the Prohibition movement have maintained a dis- 
creet silence with regard to the population of the 
penitentiary, content to refer to the empty jails of 
the wild and barren cattle-ranges as proof of the 
“unprecedented diminution of crime” following in 
the wake of Prohibition. 

The record of the Kansas State Penitentiary has 
grown, however, since the date of that last official 
report, until 852 > prisoners were enrolled there 
a larger number than was enrolled during the 
previous “banner” year. The record is still) grow 
ing, J. K. Codding, warden of the penitentiary, 
within the past few weeks, making -a public statement 
to the effect that “the records show that we have 125 
more convicts now than two years ago,” which brings 
the population of the Kansas Penitentiary up to 901 
inmates, with the chances that it is still growing! 

Warden Codding has made every possible effort to 
keep down the prison record, even to the extent of 
making a public appeal to Governor Stubbs to exer 
cise his power of parole, in order to prevent an over 
flow at the prison, to say nothing of the damaging 
effect of an over-crowded prison on the prosperity 
statistics of the Prohibition State! 

Late in September, Warden Codding let in another 
flood of light on Kansas prosperity, by making a pub 
lie appeal to Governor Stubbs for an additional appro 
priation of one cent per day, per man, for the board 
of the prisoners of the penitentiary, declaring that at 
present the prisoners were not sufliciently fed. To 
quote verbatim, the picturesque language of Warden 
Codding, 

“The Kansas prisoners go hungry to bed.” 

Kansas has three penal institutions for men and 
boys, the penitentiary, the reformatory, and the 
Boys’ Industrial School. At the close of the “year 
1907, the year following the closing of the open 
saloons, the records of these three institutions showed 

















The “wettest block in the world,” in Kansas City, Missouri. The entire block, on both 
sides of the street, is given up to the saloon business, with the exception of a small gro- 
cery stand. The pillars of the elevated railroad, marked with a cross, indicate the State line 
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their pupils, the money 
being paid into the 
school treasury, to help 
make both ends meet. 
On April 22d last nine, 
firemen, five’ watch-boys, 
and one hose-wagon were 
discontinued, the Fire 
Department funds being 
unable to meet expenses. 
On April 24th, the light- 
ing fund was $10,440 
short; and the company 
furnishing the light was 
notified that the city 
would not be responsible 
for the debt. 

The Right Reverend 
Thomas F. Lillis, Bishop 
of Leavenworth, who re- 
sides in Kansas_ City, 
Kansas, a deep thinker 
and an earnest student 
of the problems of the 
day, being vitally inter- 
ested in every movement 
for good, can see noth- 
ing in Prohibition but 
an unrealized ideal. 








The “ store-room ” at Police Headquarters, Kansas 
City, showing some of the liquors taken in raids 


that thirty-two prisoners had been sent from Wyan- 
dotte County, in which Kansas City, Kansas, is situ- 


ated; for a little less than the first three months of 
the present year the records of the same _insti- 
tutions showed that Wyandotte County had_ sent 
eighteen prisoners to these penal institutions, and 
there were at that time several men under sentence, 


not yet received at either of the institutions. By the 
ratio thus established, the prison record for Wyandotte 
County for the current year will just about double 
the record of 1907! 

Kansas maintains various homes for wayward 
girls, Wyandotte County having established in Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, the Wyandotte Juvenile Institute, 
for delinquent youth of both sexes, some two years 
after the closing of the saloons. Although the place 
is nothing but a shack on the outskirts of the city, as 
if in hiding from civilization, the county spent nearly 
six thousand dollars for its maintenance for the year 
ending June 1, 1908. Although the institute was 
established after the last saloon had been closed, and 
started out with one building, two are now necessary 
to house the inmates, the county having rented an ad- 
ditional building about the first of the present year, 
in order to accommodate the delinquent and dependent 
children of the largest city in Kansas, where a wait- 
ing world is told there is ‘an unprecedented diminu- 
tion of crime and poverty.” 

Further proof of that “unprecedented diminution 
of crime” is shown by the fact that, where one pro- 
bation officer handled the cases of the Juvenile Court 
of Wyandotte County, there are now two such of- 
ficers, and an application has been put in for the 
appointment of a third, whose assistance is badly 
needed. 

The chief probation officer of Kansas City, Kansas, 
attributes the increase of the dependent children in 
the city and county to the present high cost of living; 
while a State official, addressing a Topeka official 
gathering a few months ago, attributed the increase 
to the “Society Mothers ” of the Sunflower State. 

Kansas maintains a _ reformatory, of which the 
secretary of its board of managers said, in an address 
delivered in Topeka, before the February Conference 


of the Kansas State Charitable Institutions: 
“We may be encouraged with what we are ac- 
ecomplishing at the reformatory, but we would feel 


asgreat deal better if we knew that some effort, with 
a fair show of success, was being directed toward 
stopping the supply. The first inmates were taken 
in August, 1895, and from that time to the present 


the institution has been growing. We now have two 
cell-houses, which accommodate two hundred men 


each, and the third is in course of construction.” 

Kansas also maintains an industrial school for 
boys, and another for girls, the former with four 
hundred and sixty beys enrolled during the biennial 
period covered by the last report; and the super- 
intendent of the latter is quoted, in the last biennial 
report of the State institutions, as saying that the 
rapid inerease in the dependent and delinquent classes 
presents a most formidable problem ”—Kansas_ not 
excepted in the deductions! 


While Kansas prosperity pamphlets are flooding 
the country, the largest city in the State, Kansas 


City, is grappling with a “trade at home” move- 
ment, bending every energy in an attempt to stop 
the tide of trade that goes over the State line to the 
live sister city in Missouri. Its one opera-house is 
darkened, to be sold at auction after a tumultuous 
career and a valiant struggle for life in the Pro- 
hibition city. The one amusement park, opened after 
the closing of the saloons, closed after a spasmodic 
season, to the bitter financial loss of its backer. The 
one modern hotel has:-been abandoned by the. hotel 
man of more than forty.-years’ experience who opened 
it under auspicious circumstances, and it is now*run 
by 2a woman whose husband runs a corner: kakery. 
The public night-schools of the city exact a fee of two 


“ Absolute Prohibition 
has proven impracti- 
cable, if not indeed a dis- 
mal failure,” said Bish- , 
op Lillis; “and there is 
probably as much viola- 
tion of the law in. those States where Prohibition is 
wide-spread as there is in those other States where 
the authorities have hesitated to enforce the present 
existing laws for the regulation of the liquor traffic. 

“In seattered districts, in the hamlets, and in the 
small towns, Prohibition may be. in a large measure, 


successful and operative; but experience and close 
observation suggest that in congested districts,’ in 


large cities, and in the world at large, it is far better 
to regulate this much-discussed evil by high license 
and rigid law enforcement. 

“In the State of Kansas the Prohibition law has 
been upon the statute-books for something like thirty 
years, and it is true that, in some few counties of 
the State, liquor cannot be obtained. lf we are to be- 
lieve the press reports, and if we are to give credence 
to the records ‘of the variaus police courts, we must 
admit that Prohibition has most decidedly not pro- 
hibited in-the larger towns of the State, and the law 
has written itself a failure. 

“T do not by any means consider the liquor evil the 
greatest evil of the day, nor do I consider it the 
greatest danger to the happiness or perpetuity of our 
homes,” -concluded Bishop Lillis, whose last remark 
undoubtedly referred to the considerably more than 
two thousand ‘annual divorces in Kansas, according 
to the latest available statistics. The orphanages, 
rescue homes, and even the prison reports of the 
State echo the disastrous story of broken homes, the 
chaplain of the Kansas Penitentiary having gone on 
record as saying that the “great majority of men 
in the prison are there because of homelessness.” 

Like Bishop Lillis, Dr. D. P. Darrah, one of the lead- 
ing physicians of Leavenworth, believes that the only 
solution of the liquor question rests in high license 
and strict regulation of the saloons, the licensing 
board having the power to revoke the license of a 
man selling liquor to a minor, a woman, or to a man 
whose tongue is thickened witn drink. 

“Within six months,” said Dr. Darrah, “I took 
care of at least five cases of delirium tremens, and 
have taken care also of any number of patients, both 
men and women, suffering from dipsomania, or sick- 
ness from drink. At least one of the cases of delirium 
tremens treated was due to the quality of the vile 
stuff sold in the ‘ joints,’ rather than to the quantity 
imbibed, and all these cases were treated when Lea- 
venworth was experiencing its strictest spasm of ‘ re- 
form.’ 

“The cocaine and morphine habits are decidedly 
in the ascendeney, and any physician will bear me 
out in the statement that the confirmed drunkard is 
not so pitiable as the drug fiend; yet those who are 
erying for Prohibition are making these fiends in 
startling numbers. 

. The shelves of the druggists are filled with so- 
called tinctures, fluid extracts, patent medicines, and 
the like, which contain from ten to ninety-eight 
per cent. of aleohol, many of them used solely for. the 
purpose of intoxication, and which the druggist may 
sell without any government license, though he may 
not sell pure aleohol or whiskey to the reputable 
physician for medicinal purposes. 

“The alleyways, the cellars, and the garrets of 
Leavenworth,” concluded Dr. Darrah, “ are filled with 
‘dives’ under Prohibition rule, and the number is 
constantly increasing. 

“TI know of one ‘dive’ now running in full blast, 
where, in order to enter, it is necessary to pass through 
two or three doors and as many guards. Men stand 
in line in that dive and await their turn to buy 
the vilest kind of whiskey, a condition that would be 
impossible, as well as intolerable, under high license 
and proper police regulation.” 

Captain R..J..MeClure, in charge of police head- 


quarters at Leavenworth, when asked if Prohibition 


prohibited in’ that. city, said: 
* Just come*this way and let me show you our 
saloon.” He unlocked a door in the rear of the place, 





showing a room piled high with liquor taken in t)e 
raids. 

* We call this our saloon, or our poison-room,” s3i«{ 
the captain, * and most of the stuff is colored aleo}:)), 
The only wonder is that it does not kill instead of 
rendering senseless. It is a crime to put such stuf 
into the hands of a human being, but the profit is wit 
the joint-keeper is after, and he gets it, all right. 

“While we may not have so many drunks under 
Prohibition. rule.” said Captain McClure, “ those yo 
have make up in quality what they lack in quan- 
tity. They are howling idiots, crazed with the poisi. 
of the dives. We call them ‘crazy drunks,’ beeau 
where one policeman could handle an ordinary druni:, 
under present conditions two and sometimes thir: 


‘men are now needed to land an individual * drunk’ :») 


the patrol-wagon. It looks as though we may yi 
need trained nurses and padded cells to care for cases 
once considered within the province of a policeman 

Captain Taylor, Chief of Police of Leavenwort 
coneurred in all that Captain McClure had said, 

The Catholic priest, chaplain of the military prison 
at Fort Leavenworth, ranking as Major Doherty, de- 
clares that the increase of cocaine and morphine 
habits in the army is little short of alarming, anii 
that it follows in the wake of Prohibition. 

Colonel Sidney G. Cooke, governor of the Nationa! 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, near Leaven- 
worth, is an army officer who has seen many years of 
service.” He knows the soldier as the student knows 
his books. He has observed conditions before and 
after the days of the canteen, before and during the 
“dry ” wave of Kansas. 

* You_may quote me as saying, most emphatically.” 
said Governor Cooke, * that Prohibition does not now 
prohibit, never did prohibit, and, in my firm opinion, 
never will prohibit drinking in this Home and vicinity. 

* Many of these old soldiers are. men who have al! 
their. lives been accustomed to drinking in modera- 
tion, mostly beer,” said Governor Cooke. 

* When we had a beer-hall here,” said Governor 
Cooke, *“*we found it an important aid to discipline, 
and it greatly reduced the evils of intemperance; in 
fact, I considered it an indispensable agent in pre- 
venting intoxication and maintaining orderly con- 
ditions in the Home. The.men are old men—almost 
every one of them infirm—to whom a glass of beer 
would be as a tonic; whiskey they cannot stand, and 
cheap whiskey is the chief stock in trade of the 
‘joints,’ as beer cannot be so easily handled nor 
does it offer the immense profits of the whiskey. 

“Whatever may be the opinion of theorists and 
philanthropists generally as to the desirability of 
repressing the use of intoxicants, it is the part of 
wisdom, it would seem to me, to recognize unchanging 
conditions in the great work of caring for these aved 

















Captain R. J. McClure disposing of captured ‘ stock”’ 
in an alfey at the back of Police Headquarters 


soldiers, and to me it seems the height of folly to 
apply to them the rule of statutory Prohibition, 
which has in large degree failed and been discredited 
in its application to: ordinary communities. These 
men will not change their life habits. This must 
be taken as a fact which cannot be worn away by 
the false claims and sophistries of Prohibition and 
‘reform.’ 

“As a class,” concluded Governor Cooke, “the 
veterans are temperate men, drunkenness being the 
fault of the minority. Since the closing of the beer- 
canteen, the arrests. due to drinking have largely in- 
creased, the increase due principally to the drinking 
of bad whiskey. instead of mild beer. The records 
are here to prove this; and since the canteen has been 
abolished and_ Prohibition made the law of the State, 
the men are compelled to patronize the whiskey-joints, 
to their individual damage and to the subversion of 
orderly conduct in the Home.” 
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De QUINCEY was not stiff or staid, 
He had no fear of Mrs. Grundy ; 
Bridge whist he very often played 
In public, or at home on Sunday ; 
Or, if the day was damp or cloudy, 
Enjoyed his opium cum laude. 


Philosophers in high contempt 
He held. Spinoza, Kant, and Herder 
From his dislike were not exempt— 
Witness the Gentle Art of Murder, 


Leonard Bacon 


Decorations by F Ytrothmann 


I—THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


The moral of which cheerful sermon 










One always likes to read again 
His essay called ‘‘ On Conversat.on,” 
Which art resembles, it is plain, 
The action of expectoration. 
For he explains with vivid wit 
Just how and when and where to spit. 


Delights the Dyak and the Burman. 
But best of all his pen describes, 
With a mendacity gigantic, 
The journey of the Tartar ‘Tribes, 
In vein deliciously pedantie, 
Suppressing with surprising tact 

The absence of supporting fact. 


ectures in 
iferature» 





Although of somewhat sombre type, 
Whose outlook was not always rosy, 
He only had to hit the pipe 
To write a prose that was not prosy. 
While we of a decadent time 
Must prose for evermore in rime. 












In closing [ will only say: 

The reader with an ounce of gumption, 
Be his opinien what it may, 

Will find our praises no assumption, 
If, reason failing to convince, he 
Re-reads the Essays of De Quincey. 
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By C. Grant La Farge 


Great New 


Cathedral 


Architect of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


FTER some eighteen years of practically 
continuous work of construction, the 
s Cathedral of St. John the Divine is so 
x Aq far advanced toward completion that it 
Wye We xq will shortly be used as a church. That is 
LEM aN to say, there is a choir, structurally com- 
plete and fitted with stalls, organ, altar, and reredos, 
and a crossing which, being enclosed and under roof, 
will afford seating space for a large congregation. 
There are also two chapels. 

All of the above, considerable though it doubtless is, 
is but a comparatively small part of the entire pro- 
jected building. There remain to be done yet the 
nave with its western porch and towers; both of the 
transepts; the four flanking towers which will occur 
in the angles formed by the transepts and the nave 
and choir, under which will be entrances’ with 
porches; other chapels and dependencies; and last, but 
tar from least, the great central tower. The present 
enclosing walls of the crossing are only a temporary 
device, as also is the low dome which roofs it. When- 
ever the great tower is built this dome will be removed, 
and, opening thus, made into a vast lantern with its 
vault far higher up than the present dome. 

Let us look at the condition of the choir, that part 
of the building most nearly completed. The pictures 
show what has been done, but it may not be immedi- 
ately apparent how much is unfinished. It is to be 
hoped that when the building is opened those who 
come within it will be sufficiently impressed by what 
is there to want more. But it must be realized that 
the eye of faith, which is not a universal human 
attribute, will be under requisition. . 

Only a very small part of the carving is done; 
rough, ugly blocks of stone appear over the arches 
above the great apsidal columns, and also between the 
arches that support the organ-galleries. The mould- 
ings of these arches are left in the rough, as are many 
of the capitals. The carving of all these parts is just 
as much a calculated part of the harmony of the de- 
sign as any other of its elements. These elements in- 
clude important fields of color treatment in mosaic, 
the panel in the reredos just over the altar, the little 
round arches over the great columns, their spandrels; 
the whole of the semi-dome of the apse, the spandrels 
above the organ-gallery arches, the large arches above 
these, and the ribs of the choir vault. The whole 
scheme is so planned that a gradation of color treat- 
ment will lead to the mosaic picture of the semi-dome, 
which should be the culminating point of splendor in 
the decoration of the choir. 
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(See the double-page illustrations in this issue.) 


It is only by the use of mosaic that we can be sure 
of attaining the solidity of texture, the sober depth 
and richness of gold and color that befit such large sur- 
faces, and that svill hold their own with the trans- 
lucent hues of stained glass. And it must be done as 
the old work was done, by the intimate collaboration 
of the artist and the craftsman, not in the stupid 
mechanical fashion of pretty much all modern mosaic, 
which is merely the output of a trade. We must have 
mosaic as sumptuous and mysterious as those of Ra- 
venna or Monreale, and if we go about it in the right 
way and take the necessary pains, they may be had. 
Now, tastes may vary as to color decoration, but this 
choir is so designed that it needs it as much as a 
column needs a capital and base, and unless it gets it, 
and gets the best there is to be had, it will be a lame 
thing and a byword to those who know. 

The same is true of the windows. There is purposely 
too much light now, sc that it may be reduced by 
stained glass, and when this is done the very finest 
that modern times can produce will be none too good. 
It is safe to say that the central eastern window is as 
important a window as any in existence, and that im- 
portance is not lessened by the subject assigned to it— 
“The Light of the World.” It is a case that impera- 
tively demands a great work of art, and it is safe to 
say that we may just as well abandon all hope of hav- 
ing that, unless we give over the idea that such things 
are to be procured by competitive bidding among a 
lot of commercial glass manufacturers, as though the 
object in view were the purchase of linoleum. For 
here we come into the region of an allied but separate 
art, in which the drawing and specification and the 
oversight of the architect are not sufficient, as they 
inay be with such work, for instance, as the wood- 
carving. In short, the whole undertaking of the 
cathedral is one of very grave artistic responsibility, 
which does not and cannot very well rest upon the 
architect alone. 

It will be seen, then, that however great the progress 
made, much still remains to be accomplished to give a 
full realization of even that which stands to-day about 
ready for occupancy. How long it will take to complete 
the entire cathedral is purely a matter of conjecture. 
In discussing this question it is commonly remarked 
that all the great cathedrals took centuries to build, 
Lut’in any strict sense this is not the case. The great 
cathedrals of France were built within the period 
1180-1240—sixty years—one of the most marvellous 
exhibitions of building energy the world has ever seen. 
True, they were not entirely finished, and never will 


be; the work suffered all sorts of interruptions: war, 
famine, pestilence, fire; and sometimes parts of it fell, 
as the central tower of Bourges. So it happened that 
in successive periods of time different parts of the 
cathedrals were built, each in the national and local 
style of the period. 

But, notwithstanding all these accidents and inter 
ruptions, it still remains substantially true that in 
those sixty years these splendid churches were built, 
and, in any event, the whole sum of the years spent 
upon them in active work is astonishingly small, 
especially in view of the mechanical resources of the 
Middle Ages, and the extraordinary richness and com- 
plexity of the buildings. And surely, when we see 
Paris, or Amiens, Rheims, Chartres, Laon, Noyon, or 
Rouen, it is not an impression of unfinished work 
that we carry away with us. With the record of the 
spast- to regard, it is hard to believe that our com- 
munity, with all its wealth and energy, its public 
spirit and generosity, will fail to give, and to give 
quickly, for the realization of that which, even though 
they may not at first sight grasp its practical utility, 
is worth while as the concrete and lasting embodiment 
monument here that ould have few rivals. 

It would rather seem that the great question is 
going to be what to undertake next: to the mind of 
the writer it should be the central tower. The 
cathedral is perfectly sure to get its nave and tran- 
septs, its porches and vestibules, and as many chapels 
as can well be huddled around it. The pinch is going 
to come at the building of the great tower, which 
seats nobody and will cost a great deal of money. If 
it is postponed until the end, it will share the fate 
of many other projected towers, and never be built. 
But if it could be built in our day, there would be a 
monument here that could have few rivals. 

Its only competitors in dimension must be the steel- 
frame erections by which our industry expresses itself, 
and even they, huge as they are now and huger yet 
to be, can only rival in bulk this great symbol of the 
Christian faith, which starts more than 120 feet 
above sea-level at the ground, upon such a site as 
this. Rival it in dignity, in ideal, monumental quality, 
in the massive and enduring nature of its construction 
they cannot, however stupendous they may be. And 
so let us hope that, for the lasting glory of our city, 
this work may be the next step undertaken, so that 
the visitor to our shores may, beyond any peradventure, 
know that we are a people capable of great things in 
the realm of the imagination as well as of those that 
are material. 
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hated the word “ strenuous ” as if it 
were a noxious living thing, and yet 
every act and thought of his was 


perfect exemplar of the principle of 
strenuosity. He worked hard, and 
played quite as hard as he worked. 
He had been so engrossed with study 
while at college, and so over-driven with 
ever since, that he had never had time 
Now, at the ripe age of thirty-four, he 
so overwhelm- 
ingly, so bewilderingly in love with Ellen Lee, one of 
his three hundred fellow passengers on the steamship 
Australia, that he could think of nothing else. 

When he went aboard the Australia he was_ ex- 
hausted but happy. Four years of experiment followed 
by six years of tedious litigation had at last given his 
firm the best rain-proof material in the world and 
fortified their exclusive right to it by patent. Now he 
was on his way to London to secure the foreign patent 
rights, and he looked forward to the six days of rest 
on a slow ship to restore him to prime condition. Pos- 
sibly it was his depleted resisting power no less than 
the idleness of life at sea that made him such an easy 
victim to the love microbe. At all events, a few days 
had reduced him to such a state of mingled hope and 
despair that he had been unable to eat more than a 
morsel of lamb and take a sip of claret at dinner— 
because he was determined on this very evening to 
ask Miss Lee the great question. 

But he had reckoned without the concert and its con- 
His goddess had sat dutifully beside mam- 
programme. Now 


and athletics 
‘making good ” 
to fall in love. 

suddenly found himself so completely, 


sequences, 
ma throughout the long and deadly 
mamma was starting for her stateroom, and the fair 
Ellen was devotedly following. ‘Good night, Mr. 
Gardner,” she said, gently, with the merest touch of 
her small fingers on his burning palm. ‘ Mother is 
leaving. I must go.” The last words were uttered in 
involuntary response to the look on Gardner’s deep- 
lined face—a look such as must have appeared on the 
face of a lone martyr when a very large lion ap- 
proached him. 

Nevertheless, 
her retreating mother 
her to stone, but the good lady, 
continued her serene progress, followed by 


she did go. Gardner had bestowed on 
a glance that should have turned 
all unconscious of it, 
the dutiful 


Ellen. The depth of his disappointment, his knowledge 
that, after all the apprehension he had hitherto en- 


dured, he must still undergo another day of the mental 
and physical torture of expectation, filled Gardner with 
rage. He paced the boat deck, smoking cigars that 
seemed wonderfully bitter, while he carefully bestowed 
a hearty and separate curse on each and every per- 


former who had dragged out the wretched concert pro- 


yvramme until past eleven o'clock, 

A pack of idiots!” he growled. “ Idiots! 
wooden-headed imbeciles who eneouraged ‘em! 
‘em! I'd like to heave the whole outfit overboard, 
let ‘em sing to the fishes. Gr-r-rh!” 

The longer he walked the deck the hotter his wrath 
grew. His robust native energies, restored to their 
fullest power, were concentrated in swelling the tlood 
of resentment he felt toward the entire ship’s company. 
He decided at last to drop into the smoking-room and 
soothe his wrath with a drink of Scotch and soda. He 
was driven to bolt the drink and flee again to the deck, 


And the 
Blast 
and 


because he saw old Professor Weismann artfully ap- 
proaching his table with the evident intention of 


boring him for hours with a long dissertation on his 
pet theory of the Cumwan origin of ptarminographs. 


For half an hour Gardner ‘Tounged against the rail 
and smoked, outwardly calm, but. still “boiling within 
as he dwelt on his disappointment. Again he ap- 


proached the smoking-room, intending to have a night- 
cap, but the loud voice of the boresome Herr Professor 
made him retreat growling. It was too cold to stay on 
deck; so he determined to finish his cigar in his state- 
room and return for his nightcap when the bore should 
have vanished. He stretched himself out on the lower 
berth and for a few puffs enjoyed to the full the tran- 
quillizing effect of the tobacco. Presently his eyelids 
drooped shut, and he almost dozed. 

* Better get after that Scotch, or T'll be too late,” 
he said to himself. He slowly climbed the companion 
stairs, made his away along the deserted deck, and 
entered the smoking-room, It was empty! 

Gardner glanced about him. <All the armchairs had 
remained in the picturesque disorder in which the last 
smokers had left them; the tables were strewn with 


ashes and cigar stubs, while the wind which came in 
at an open port caught up the stale smoke and empha- 
sized the stufliness of the place. 
determined to hurry. 


He was annoyed and 
He pressed the button. 


The steward was apparently not far away, for almost 
iustantly steps were heard in the corridor. Yes; 
Gardner heard steps in the corridor; but they didn’t 


seem inclined to enter, and presently they became 
fainter and fainter, and finally died away. Evidently 
it was not the steward. Disgusted, he got up and 


jammed the electric button. He pushed it violently 
and then dropped back into the cushions, grumbling 
something about negligent service. 

A minute passed—two—three! This was becoming 
unbearable. He got up again and gave several sharp, 
impatient rings, and then instead of reseating himself 
he went toward the door, intending to welcome the 
steward with a few plain truths. : 

“Huh! He's probably asleep somewhere. Well, 
he'll hear from me—but through Medley!” Medley 
was the purser and perhaps the most affable of ail 
the ship’s officers 

gut. Gardner had not yet given up hopes of his 
whiskey and soda. As he made his way toward the 
bar, the dead silence that reigned aboard impressed 
him deeply. Not a sound was to be heard save the 
muffled thrum of the machinery and the splashing of 


the waves. All the lights were extinguished, except 
in the smoking-room, the library, and the bar. Eight 


bells rang out on the night air, and the man in the 
crow’s-nest sang his melancholy, * All’s well.” 

There was no one in the bar. Gardner clapped his 
hands, so as to warn the keeper of his presence. It 
seemed as though a snore replied from the little side 
he shouted: “ What a pretty lot 


room. Exasperated, 
ef rascals you stewards are! Can’t you give a man 
something to drink? Wake up, there! A whiskey and 


soda—and quick! D—n quick!” Nobody appeared, 
so he dashed into the little room, determined to have 
it out on somebody. But the room was empty! He 
hastily left the bar, and made for the grand _ stair- 
case, sure of finding Medley in his oflice on the first 
landing. 

But the purser was not in his usual place. After a 
moment of hesitation Gardner ground his teeth and 
beat a tattoo on the door, hoping to rouse the purser, 
who slept back of his office. No one answered, and he 
turned the knob and entered. The office was’ unoccu- 
pied, but the curtain drawn across the inner cabin 
door announced that Medley must be in the land of 
dreams. 

‘Medley! Oh, Mr. Medley!” called Gardner, 
slightly raising the curtain so that his voice might 
penetrate. “I say, Mr. Medley, wake up a bit—I ap- 
peal to your authority. The service on this boat is 
unspeakable, Something must be done, and at once!” 

‘He’s probably just dropped off,” muttered Gard- 
ner. “ That’s why he’s so hard to wake!’ 

* Medley,” he continued. ‘It’s Jack Gardner that’s 
calling you. I, Jack Gardner! I’m thirsty, and there 
is no one to serve me!” 

Medley apparently didn’t care. 

“T say, Mr. Medley, you must excuse me for bother- 
ing you; but you'll admit that it is strange not to be 
able to find a steward to bring you a,whiskey!” 

Medley didn’t seem to mind in the slightest. 

Gardner angrily jerked aside the curtain. Medley 
was nowhere to be seen. 

“That's the last straw!” 
his clothes on the chair. 
can't be far off. I’ve only 
veking!” 

A trifle disconcerted, he let himself fall into a chair. 
Presently he got up and began pacing the cabin, finally 
going out on to the landing and mounting guard near 
the door. All about him reigned the deep silence of 
night. The labyrinth of corridors and companionways 
was strangely and mysteriously dismal. In time Gard- 
ner’s anger died away, and he almost decided to go to 
bed, abandoning his whiskey and soda and his com- 
plaints until the morrow. But his obstinacy was un- 
compromising. 

* My whiskey—by Gad! Tl have if—if 
I have to wake up the captain.” 

As these reflections went through his mind, a happy 
thought presented itself. The chief steward’s cabin 
Was opposite the purser’s! Why hadn’t he thought of 
that before? The doer was closed, and Gardner's 
scruples made him hesitate before knocking. 

‘Poor fellow—he’s probably just turned in,” he 
said. Then he added: * This will teach him that 
discipline is a mighty good thing!” And he thumped 
on the door. 

He fancied he heard 
claimed: “It’s l—a 
served!” 

He waited to see the door-knob turn and the aston- 
ished inmate appear. No one moved within. 

* Oh—I sayv—chief steward!” he bawled. 

No response. 

“Chief steward! Chief steward, IT summon you to 
appear! The bar and the smoking-room are abandoned. 
All your stewards are drunk or dead. Now I demand 
a Whiskey and soda: your servants not being on hand, 
I’m obliged to have recourse to you. Answer me— 
answer, [I say! Come out here—or—or—the purser 
will come and drag you out!” 

Then Jack Gardner began kicking at the door with 
all the force that one can use when wearing dancing- 


he exclaimed. “ There are 
Here are his shoes. He 
got to wait. But it is pro- 


it, even 


a sleepy reply, at which he ex- 
passenger, who wants to be 


pumps. But his noise didn’t seem to disturb the chief 
steward. And Purser Medley still continued to remain 
invisible. 
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Half blind with rage, Jack rushed up the stairs and 
into the bar. 

Still no one to be seen. 

Then he went into the smoking-room. 

Nobody about. 

He rang the bell. 

No response. 

There was not a sound to be heard anywhere. He 
re-entered the bar, determined to find some one or 
smash something, for the silence palled on him. But 
he contented himself with leaning over, seizing a 
whiskey-bottle, and pouring himself a generous glass. 
Once he had drunk, his troubled brain regained its 
calm and his fury gave way to an immense desire to 
laugh and take the whole thing as a joke. 

“What a fool 1 am to be angry!” he soliloquized. 
‘No one will ever believe it, but as sure as I’m alive, 
there’s not a single steward on hand. Neither here 
ner in the smoking-room nor in the library—and those 
are the only three places that I care anything about. 
When I go below Ill take the remainder of this bottle 
with me and I'll give it back to the chief steward to- 
morrow with my compliments. What a face he'll 
mike! But, by Jove! it’s his own fault; for no Chris- 
tian has a right to sleep as soundly as he does!” 

His sides shook with mirth, but suddenly his noisy 
laughter sounded strangely hollow in the dead silence 
of the night, and his merriment abruptly ceased. 

“ What’s the matter with me, I wonder? Do I—is 
it—can | be afraid? Afraid of what? Of whom?” 

No, certainly Jack .Gardner was no coward; for as 
he poured out his second glass of whiskey his hand 
was as steady as could be desired, and he had now 
made up his mind to discover just how far the joke 
had been carried. But the seats in the bar were un- 
comfortable, and so he decided to go into the smoking- 


room. As he opened the door, he started instinctively, 
for everything was plunged in absolute darkness. 


as his eyes gradually became 
accustomed to the obscurity, he presently distinguished 
the chairs and tables. All disorder had disappeared, 
and each object had been put in its place. 

Gardner soon found an explanation for this. 

“ Why—of course—while | was down-stairs trying to 
make Medley hear me, the steward returned and _find- 
ing the place empty, tidied up and put out the lights. 
It’s no use to wait for any one here. No cliance of 
seeing them before to-morrow.” 

In the library all the lights had been extinguished. 

“Well, you may say what you please,” murmured 
Gardner ; “but all this is devilish strange! I ought 
at least to have heard the men walking, unless—un- 
less—” 

Gardner mounted to the deck now, his back against 
the rail, his overcoat collar turned well up around his 
ears, and between his teeth he still held the stub of 
his extinguished cigar. 

“Unless,” he continued—“ unless I am drunk! and 
then everything is explicable. Drunk or not drunk ?— 
that is the question. But the proof that 1 am not 
intoxicated is in the fact that my mind is clear and 
I am steady on my feet. My sight is perfect. From 
where I stand I can see into the bar and count the 
number of bottles that—” 

But he got no farther; for as he spoke the lights in 
the bar went. out. He dashed toward the door—all 
was silence and darkness within. To reassure himself, 
he thought aloud: 

We'll 


Holding open the door, 





“Well, I’ve had just about enough of this. 
have the finish to-morrow. If I’m not drunk, I’m 
dreaming. with my eyes wide open. And if ’m not 
dreaming, I’ve certainly gone mad. At any rate, 


there li be time enough to “settle that in the daylight. 
I’m for the bed. Ive had two good drinks which 
didn’t cost me a penny, so I’ve got nothing to kick 
about. Good night, everybody.” 

As he walked down the companion toward his room, 
he rubbed his eyes and pinched his cheeks until they 
smarted w ith pain. 

“Good!” said he. “I’m not asleep, so I must be 
mad! Delightful! I, Jack Gardner, the calmest, the 
most cold-blooded man I know! I’ve suddenly lost 
my senses without any apparent reason, between mid- 
night and one A.M., the 19th of September, 1909, 
aboard the steamship Australia, in—in—in—” 

He tried to recall the degrees of longitude and lati- 
tude which he had read posted up in the smoking- 
room a few moments before. But his memory refused 
to serve. 

“Til complete my information in the morning, 
said. “ Bed for me.” 

He had forgotten the purser, 
of the ‘open doors, the tousled bed, 


” 


he 


but as he caught sight 
and the general 
than hour be- 


disorder which he had caused more 
fore, fear seized him. Yes; he was really frightened. 


Something had surely happened. But what? He didn’t 
hear anything. Everybody was asleep, or, at least, 
appeared to be—even the stewards, who ought to have 
replied to his ringing. What on earth could be keep- 
ing the purser out of bed at this time of night? 
“In my place,” mused Gardner, “any man with 
common sense would have given up trying to under- 
stand and would have turned in long ago. It’s not my 
business to run this ship. Let ‘em do as they please!” 
And without realizing what impulse prompted him, 
he gave a farewell kick to the chief steward’s door. 
“Can it be possible that I’ve gone mad?” he said, 
aloud, as he entered his stateroom. This hypothesis, 
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which he had at first considered as a joke, now caused 

a shiver to creep all over his body. It seemed as 
though his very blood froze in his veins. But he re- 
fused to give way to his weakness, for the idea of 
madness was distinctly irrational, and he, Jack Gard- 
ner, a@ man of cold reason and reality, rebelled in- 
stinetively against anything.so illogical. 

“Everything,” he told himself, “ that has happened 
in the last hour is abnormal. There are reasons for 
it, of which I am ignorant. Now if I knew those 
reasons, I should be able to explain clearly the absence 
of the stewards, the chief steward, Purser Medley, and 
a lot of others.” 

He undressed and lay down, after having extin- 
guished the light. He turned his face toward the wall, 
shut his eyes, and endeavored to sleep. But try as he 
would, he was unable to refrain from stretching his 
ear toward the silence without. 

What a silence! It was too deep, too absolute, too 
infinite! It was not the common, every-day silence 
to which he was accustomed. Gardner turned on his 
other side, and drew the blanket up closer. He re- 
mained with his elbow en the pillow, listening—listen- 
ing— 

He heard nothing; absolutely nothing. 

To be a passenger on one of the largest liners afloat, 
to be listening and then to hear nothing—no, absolutely 
nothing! It seemed impossible, for every one knows 
that the speed of so enormous a ship, no matter how 
calm the sea, naturally produces a certain amount of 
vibration; and then, there is always the whir of the 
engines. But Jack Gardner heard nothing—nothing 
at all. 

Once again a cold chill ran down his spine. The first 
time that shiver had been purely physical, producing 
merely a chilly feeling on his skin. But now a deathly 
sensation penetrated to his very soul. Nevertheless, 
reason was still dominant. 

“ We'll see about all this!” he exclaimed, slipping to 
the floor and hastily donning his trousers, his slippers, 
and his heavy overcoat. Thus attired, he opened the 
door of his cabin and came face to face with the dark- 
ness. The light in the corridor had gone out... . 

“Talk about your negligent service!” he exclaimed, 
as he turned back and felt for the electric button. But 
the lamp which he had extinguished a quarter of an 
hour before now refused to light. 

“This is becoming comic *’—and Gardner laughed an 
angry laugh which hardly reassured him. ‘‘ What’s 
the use of getting mad about it? Let’s reason a bit. 
I'll go back to the beginning and separate the possible 
from the impossible: then perhaps we'll find an ex- 
planation. The important thing is not to lose my 
head. Now—now—” 

He hardly knew where to commence, and after a 
mighty effort he succeeded in arranging his remem- 
brances in their chronological order. He recalled each 
startling experience. He could not understand—but 
what was that? Yes; the engines had stopped. He 
passed his icy hands over his face, which was wet with 
beads of cold perspiration. Mechanically he felt to see 
if his heart had stopped beating. Slowly opening the 
door, he ventured out into the black corridor. With 
his arms outstretched, he bent his steps in the direction 
of the stairway. Recalling perfectly his directions, 
Gardner went first to the left and then to the right, 
and after the second turn his eyes were greeted by a 
pale blue light. He sprang in its direction; but it was 
only the moon, which shone down through the skylight 
of the staircase. He dashed up the stair and ran 
forward on the deck, as though the devil were at his 
heels. When he was obliged to stop for want of breath, 
he lifted his eyes and gazed on the vessel’s four mighty 
smoke-stacks. From two of them issued tiny ribbons 
of steam; and these ribbons of steam were, with Jack 
Gardner, the only things that now moved aboard the 
Australia. Exhausted, Jack retraced his way, and 
finally dropped down on the last step of the ladder 
which leads to the bridge. His head buried in his 
hands, he seemed to be asleep, but a close observer 
would have seen that he trembled. His overcoat had 
slipped from his shoulders, and in the pale moonlight 
his shirt made a brilliant white patch. 

Silently the time slipped by. The calm that reigned 
was universal. Not a ripple disturbed the glassy sur- 
face of the sea, in whose transparent mirror the lights 
of the firmament were reflected. 

The Australia had ceased to advance. 

How can one analyze the state of mind of a man 
whom a series of complicated and mysterious incidents 
has thrown into Jack Gardner’s position? Rather, let 
us watch him. 

After leaving the step on which he had crouched for 
a full quarter-hour, he began his fruitless search for 
the officers on duty. And finally, after making sure 
of their absence, he directed his steps toward his favor- 
ite retreat, the stern rail. He spent several moments 
looking vaguely in the direction of the now motionless 
propeller, and then recommenced his inspection, only 
to find himself surrounded by the same silence, the 
same solitude. But his state of mind was less compli- 
cated than one might imagine. He had quickly re- 
gained control of himself by reasoning. 

“T am,” he soliloquized, ‘the victim of an illusion 
which will soon pass off. The impossible is not pos- 
sible. My mind and my senses deceive me; but I am 
not their dupe, since I refuse to believe them. I’m sure 
I’m not mad.” 

He plunged his hand into his trousers pocket and 
discovered a box of matches. He lit them one by one 
as he groped through the labyrinth of passageways. 
At the door of each stateroom he stopped and knocked 
most sonorously. Finally he reached the room occu- 
pied by Miss Lee and her mother. He hesitated, with 
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his hand uplifted—then his arm fell limp at his 
side. 

“What will they think of me?” he murmured. 
“Suppose I knock, and one of them gets up to answer? 
I shall be lost forever in their esteem.” He moved on; 
and then retraced his steps, lighting his last match 
in front of their door! 

As the tiny red spark died away, he felt his resolu- 
tion weakening, but not stopping to listen to the ery 
of his heart, he beat a hasty retreat, stretching out his 
hands in front of him so as not to encounter the 
wall, 

Gardner made his way once more to the deck! A 
terrible weariness seized him. The moon was about 
to set, and a gentle breeze had sprung up; but the sur- 
face of the ocean remained smooth and transparent. 
Instinctively he felt for his watch. He had left it in 
his waistcoat pocket. This discovery dismayed him. 
At least his watch was going. Why was he separated 
from that little living trinket, his companion for so 
many years? Without his watch he was lost; he was 
in despair. And then the idea of seeking it, cost what 
it might, seized him. 

Once again he fumbled for the ‘balustrade—Heaven 
knows how many times he had already descended. His 
room was the fourth in the first corridor to the left. 
Nothing was easier than 
to find it. He counted 
the doors—‘‘ One, two, 
three.” Then his. He 
entered. First of all 
he jerked back the cur- 
tains that covered the 
port-hole, and so got a 
faint gleam of moon- 
light. 

He fumbled in _ his 
waistcoat pocket and 
seized his watch. From 
the moment he touched 
if he felt that he was 
no longer alone. Here 
was something to keep 
him company — some- 
thing which in his eyes 
was the last vestige of 
reality. Holding his 
cherished trinket in his 
hand, Gardner, feeling 
much calmer, seated him- 
self on the edge of his 
berth. The moonlight 
that filtered in through 
the port-hole, cast his 
shadow faintly on the 
floor. Then he remem- 
bered that he wanted to 
know the time. 

His watch had stopped. 





Jack Gardner lay sob- 
bing like a child, when 
from somewhere down in 
the bowels of the ship a 
dismal moan seemed to 


respond to his sobs. a” ne 


we 
- 


And yet the echo of that 
moan, which revealed to 
Jack the presence of an- 
other living being, in- 
stead of reassuring him, 
plunged him deeper than ever into despondency. For 
in the mystery of the night that wail was so mourn- 
ful and so sepulchral that Jack felt death must be ap- 
proaching. A last flicker of courage impelled him to 
go in search of the source of the sound. First of all 
he tried to discover the direction from which the 
moan came. Nor was this as easy as one might 
imagine. He wandered along the maze of corridors, the 
noise augmenting or diminishing without any ap- 
parent reason. At length, as he groped about an open- 
itig by which one descends into the steerage, the sound 
became more atidible. As though on hearing some one 
approach it had redoubled in force. It was then that 
Jack recognized the cry of a dog—a dog, who according 
to popular tradition, was “ baying for the dead.” 

All Jack’s anger died away and he was seized with 
terror, for he felt that the animal was prematurely de- 
ploring his inevitable fate, and Jack’s fear was mingled 
with deep pity for the beast who was to share his 
destiny. That pity suddenly changed to a burst of 
affection, from the moment Gardner realized that the 
wail came from Miss Ellen Lee’s little dog. 

Why had he not thought of him before? Hadn't he 
used every effort to obtain permission from the unre- 
lenting captain, who would not hear of the dog’s being 
brought on deck? Hadn’t he often put aside a tempt- 
ing morsel in order to offer it to Toby when, accom- 
panied by Miss Ellen, he had visited him in the 
butcher shop almost every afternoon? Yes; Gardner 
knew the voice too well to be mistaken. It was he who 
was calling from the depths of the ship. In spite of 
the animal’s mournful howls, Gardner’s courage was 
renewed, and without hesitating he seized the iron 
ladder atid commenced to descend. Almost instantly 
he was enveloped in absolute darkness, but the cries 
of the dog became more and more distinct. 

He was so absorbed in his task that he hardly ob- 
served that the same solitude, the same overwhelming 
silence, existed here as above. He was no longer in a 
state of mind to be astonished. To tell the truth, he 
was preoccupied by only two things, the lack of 
matches and the necessity of not getting lost. 

But in spite of all he was confident in the success 








of his search, and so long as he held on to the ladder he 
was sure of being on the right trail. He must have 
gone down two flights, the barking approaching at 
each step. He grasped a third ladder and continued 
his descent, until his feet touching the floor warned 
him that he could go no farther. 

“Toby! Toby!” he called. 

Toby didn’t hear, and continued to bark. 

“Toby! Toby!” he repeated, leaving the ladder and 
advancing resolutely in the direction of the noise. 
But his progress was almost instantly impeded, for he 
stumbled from a pile of coal against a long shovel, 
whose handle, in falling, gave him a severe blow on the 
head. His fingers presently encountered an immense 
clammy surface, while the odor of grease and carbonic 
acid fairly stifled him. 

“T’m in the engine-room,.” he gasped. And Toby's 
howls grew fainter and fainter. 

Half-fainting, he continued his way in the dim ob- 
security. Having never visited the engine-room of a 
great ship, he had no remembrance to guide him, and 
presently he became completely lost, incapable of find 
ing either bow or stern of the boat. Groping blindly 
on, his hand encountered a door. He opened it; the 
same darkness reigned. A warm and nauseating odor 
issued from within. He turned aside, made a mis- 


In a second Jack realized that the wheel was abandoned 


step, and fell against a rigid iron bar. He grasped 
wildly in the air, and encountered a ladder. He was 
saved! 

Saved from what? From the darkness and asphyxia- 
tion—but more alone than ever. 

Presently he reached the deck, which he began to 
pace like a wild beast in a cage. He was hardly recog- 
nizable now, for his face was deathly pale beneath 
great streaks of grease and soot. His hair stood erect 
on his head and his clothes hung in rags about his 
body. Mechanically he approached the rail, only to 
start back in horror, his eyes, ‘which were deeply 
sunken in their sockets, bulging with terror. 

What had happened—what had he seen? Though 
the moon had disappeared, Jack Gardner was aware 
that the sea was much closer than when he had last 
left the deck. There was, therefore, but one con- 
clusion—the Australia was sinking. Yes—sinking, and 
rapidly. Nothing could save him from his watery 
grave. Not even the life-boat which he sought vainly 
to lift into place. But, though he strained every 
muscle, his efforts were useless. The boat was too 
heavy for one man to move. Nerved by a last ray of 
hope, Gardner bethought him of the wireless room. 

With a bound he reached the bridge. Why had he 
not come there before? The captain, the helmsman— 
where were they? In a second Jack realized that the 
wheel was abandoned, and as he made his way toward 
the tiny eabin reserved for the telegraph operator, a 
horrible presentiment stole over him. He Mad never 
worked a machine. The door was locked, so he broke 
in the window. But as he did so, the roar of the 
rising sea warned him that his moments were num- 
bered. Following Heaven knows what impulse, he ran 
toward the smoke-stack, climbed the tiny ladder that 
led upward to nothing, and then, perched on the highest 
rung, he waited for the sea to end his misery. There 
was nothing left but death! He heard far below a 
series of explosions, a harsh, booming roar as of artil- 
lery fire—the bulkheads giving way! 


“Your bath is quite ready, sir!” called the steward 
as he knocked on the cabin door. 
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The mosaic altar in the crypt under the cathedral, the gift of Mrs. C. J. Wallace. Bishop The marble main altar of the cathedtdl[M positio,, 


Potter is buried beneath the slab in the foreground. There are 150,000 pieces in this mosaic 


HOW NEW YORK’S’ GREAT 


THE FIRST PUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPHS GIVING A COMPREHENSIVE IDEA OF THE INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDM§JOHN 


AN ARTICLE BY C, GRANT LA FARGE, fHE 4 CATH ED 
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A section of the carved oak choir stalls given by Mrs. Levi P. Morton 
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Interior of the Belmont 


The interior of the cathedral 
its 90-foot columns Chapel, the first completed 
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The keyboard of the great organ to be played for the first time at the consecration of the 
cathedral in Easter week. The organ is set in the balcony over the south choir stalls 
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REARWTHEDRAL LOOKS TO-DAY 


1E CATHEDMBJOHN THE DIVINE, THE SUPERB EPISCOPAL EDIFICE NOW NEARING COMPLETION ON WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 


FARGE, HE SMP CATHEDRAL, WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 11 

















N Aeroplane Extra’ of London 
Punch will be issued some time 
next month to announce that the 
consensus of opinion among the 
aerists is that, provided you can 
get your machine off the earth and 
keep it there, “all is plane sailing.” 
We trust that a premature publi- 
cation of this jest will not serve to 





diminish its foree, 

A new work on bridge to be published in Portugal 
at an early date eliminates the king and queen entirely 
from the pack, and elevates the two-spot to highest 
honors. It really looks as if the Portuguese had given 
the throne one final grand slam, 

We are sorry to hear that the hobble skirt is going 
out. We were in hopes it would stay in, for we can 
never convince ourselves that a woman can be made to 
look attractive with her waist-line bobbing up and 
down over her ankles, 

Now that bread is sold by weight according to the 
law, the graduates of our cooking schools should have 
little difficulty in getting profitable positions almost 
immediately after their diplomas have been conferred. 

It really begins to look as if some of those European 
thrones were nothing more than rocking-chairs, after 
all, Perhaps the heads that wear the crown would rest 
more easily if they substituted lower berths for them. 

We should not be too ready to blame a man for 
saving what he thinks. That is not where the real 
trouble lies. The awful thing is that so many of them 
should think what they say. 

There is some comfort in the announcement. that 
twenty thousand necktie-makers have gone out on 
strike. There’s one thing the public will not get in 
the neck this season, anyhow. 

The optimist, as some one has truly said, is the 
chap who sees the doughnut and not the hole. The 
pessimist is the one who eats it. Speaking of dough- 
nuts and the much-abused hole, if they are sold by 
weight, the mere existence of the hole should make 
them cheaper. And, in conclusion, will somebody tell 
us whether or not, when a doughnut is eut in half, the 
hole is bigger than the half or the half bigger than 
the hole, or what? This is a nice little problem for 
somebody to work out in some idle hour during the 
ehill of a winter night. 

It has recently been announced, by a lady who is 
presumed to be an authority that husbands are not 
easy to train. The probable reason is that they are 
not caught young enough. But if a woman can’t 
wear her husband en train, why not hobble him? 

A gloomy, philosopher of our aequaintance observes 
that love at first sight will later on be found seeing 
everything through blue glasses. 

They say that all our cities are growing noisier and 


AFTER A STORMY PASSAGE 


noisier all the time. We don’t know how true this is, 
for we have not been listening, but as our contribution 
to the sum of human knowledge on this subject we will 
state it as a fact that on a recent visit to Camden we 
really could hear Philadelphia cavorting in the dim 
distance. 

It may be some comfort to the dethroned monarch 
of Portugal to learn that his name will shortly appear 
conspicuously in that interesting collection of advance 
obituaries entitled Who's Who in England, 

Braga is the name of the new President of the 
Portuguese Republic. Braga! graga! ‘The name 
sounds familiar. Have we ever had a Braga in our 
White House? 


SCORN 
Mrs. Noowep: [ am dissatisfied with everything 
you send me, Mr. Grimes, 
FARMER: I’m sorry, ma’am. 





PoRTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN.—WHICH IS HE? 
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something awful. 
matter with your goat! 






Mrs. Noowep: The eggs were not fresh. 
Farmer: I had to buy ’em for you. 


Mrs. Noowepb: The milk is thin. 
FarMER: My best cows hain’t been doin’ well this 
season, and I had to buy that too. 
Mrs. Noowep (scornfully): And your butter 
I suppose there’s something the 


BILL JONES AND HIS AEROPLANE 


BitL JONES he took his aeroplane 
And scooted through the air; 

He flew from Mexico to Maine, 
He soared most everywhere. 

3ut when he started to come down 
As he at evening planned, 

There was no place in all the town 
Where they would let him land. 


He flew along until he saw 
A park not far ahead, 

The which he went a-steering for, 
Tho’ filled with solemn dread, 
For, as he neared. its gates below, 

Poor Billy -Jones, alas! 
Saw painted on a sign of woe, 
“Keep off the grass!” 


Next thing he saw was just a chureh— 
A Baptist church, I think; 
He sped toward it with a lureh 
That made poor Billy blink. 
But when he got up close to it, 
Oh, omen dark and dire! 
It bore a painted sign, to wit, 
“Keep off the spire!” 


Again he mounted to the blue, 
And gazed this way and that, 
Until there rose before his view 
An eighteen-story flat. 
“ Ah, that’s the spot for me,” said Bill, 
“To land without reproof.” 
But there he read the message chill, 
“Keep off the roof!” 


And so it is that Billy Jones 
Still speeds along the sky. 

He has to keep his. weary bones 
Forever on the fly. 

And no one lives to say him nay 
Up in the*ether there, 

With shouting notices that say, 
“Keep off the air!” 


Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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WINTER NOTES FROM QUEEHAWKETT 
[Reported by “ The Bazoo” | 


IK = HE movement to 
in make Queehawkett 


a winter resort is 
gaining in — strength. 
That winter resorts here 
% is undeniable, as any one 

4 can see for himself if he 
will put his nose out-of- 
doors for ten seconds 
any morning at this sea- 
son of the year. 

The Queehawkett 
Mountain House has 
turned out to be an un- 
expected bonanza to the management, owing to the 
failure of the plumbers to clear out the water-pipes 
or to turn off the supply. The pipes burst week be- 
fore last, with the result that the two basement floors 
of the edifice are now a mass of ice, which we under- 
stand has been purchased on the hoof by the Ice Trust. 

During the thaw last week three of the cottages of 
the Hillside View Hotel slid from their foundations, 
and are now located in the cow-pasture back of Silas 
Muggins’s woodshed. We regret to have to record the 
fact that a lawsuit is in prospect between the pro- 
prietors of the hotel and Mr. Muggins to settle the 
ownership of the cottages, Mr. Muggins claiming that 
the houses are on his land and are to be regarded as 
fixtures. Whether the laws of windfall cover the situ- 
ation or not forms a knotty problem which the courts 
themselves will have to solve. 

We are sorry to hear that there are dissensions be- 
tween Parson Wigglesworth and his congregation. The 
heavy fall of snow last Thursday night, it will be 
remembered, caused the abandonment of the surprise 
party to the dominie, and the congregation has taken 
offence because Mr. Wigglesworth at the next Sunday’s 
service rendered thanks for “the blessings of the 
storm.” 

While we are very grateful to our friends who have 
presented us with several pairs of handsomely knitted 
ear-tabs this season, we beg to inform them that our 
ears are not as large as they seem to think. The last 
pair received we are having made over into house 
slippers, since they fit our feet rather better than the 
members for which they were designed. 

The band concerts on the village green will be sus- 
pended until further notice; the unhappy accident to 
Bije Wilkins, into whose trombone was poured the full 
force of the snow-slide from the band-stand roof on 
Saturday night, loosening and causing him to swallow 
the handsome teeth presented to him by the Village 
Improvement Society last Christmas, having taken the 
heart out of his fellow players. Mr. Wilkins is doing 
as well as can be expected, considering that since the 
accident he cannot sit or lie down without biting 
himself. 

Owing to the heavy snows of the winter, visitors to 
the office of the Queehawkett Bazoo will please drive 
around to the second-story back window and enter 
there. We have been so busy keeping an eye on Con- 
gress that up to this we have been unable to find time 
to dig out the lower floor of the Bazoo building. 

Si Withersbee’s chin-whisker was frozen solid on the 
way home from meeting the other night; and, unfor- 
tunately, when he tried to stroke it, it broke off short, 
leaving him so unrecognizable that when he tried to 
enter his home Mrs. Withersbee did not recognize him, 
and knocked him senseless with a rolling-pin before 
he could explain the situation. A further unfortunate 
feature of the case is that Silas has been compelled, 
for the first time in many years, to purchase a neck- 
tie, an expense which during the lean season of the 
year is annoying and embarrassing. 

Owing to the intense cold in our office, there will be 
no more issues of the Bazoo until the weather moder- 
ates, and the editor begs to announce that he is pre- 
pared at short notice to do odd jobs for his sub- 
seribers at reduced rates, shovelling snow or wood- 
chopping being specialties for which, through years of 
experience before he became a moulder of public 
opinion, he is particularly well fitted. 

If the thousands of people who come here in the 
summer to get cool, and complain of the heat, could 
only be induced to visit Queehawkett at this time they 
would see how unfounded is their criticism of our 
temperature. The thermometer on our office stove 
registered two degrees below zero yesterday at noon. 




















Our Firsr Aik-suipe 





HARPER’S. WEEKLY 








GOLF TERM—" TWO 


If there is anything that is much cooler than that this 
side of the north pole it has escaped our notice. 

The seven-thirty trolley due at Queehawkett last 
Sunday passed through here Thursday afternoon at 
four thirty-one. It reported some weather between 
here and Slushboro. The up trolley from Skinsdale, 
which it is supposed to pass at the car-barn, is ex- 
pected on or about Tuesday or Wednesday next. 

We beg to inform our subscribers who complain of 
our weather prophecies that we are doing the best 

















FORMER DWELLER IN A STEAM-HEATED 
FLAT: My! THIs IS THE FIRST TIME I'VE BEEN WARM 
SINCE I CAN REMEMBER! 


we can with the means at our disposal. We get them 
direct from Washington, and we print them as they 
come. It will be remembered that in the last cam- 
paign we were among the most active opponents of 
the present administration, and if the people voted to 
put into control a party that doesn’t know a blizzard 
from a sunstroke we respectfully submit that the 
responsibility is theirs, and in no respect our own. 
We shall not have settled cold weather, or get our 
blizzards on time, until our Peerless Leader has come 
into his own and thrown out these incompetent 
weather sharks who lead us on to all sort of indis- 
cretions in underclothes with false promises of mod- 
erate meteorological conditions. 


THE CRITIC’S VIEW 
“Excuse me, Watkins,” said Penley, “ but would 
you mind giving me your opinion of a little bit of 
verse I have written?” 
“Certainly not,” said Watkins. “ Fire ahead.” 
“Thinks, old man,” said Penley. “ Here is the 
opening stanza: 
“T am the wind that blows away, 
I am the gale that ruffs the sea, 
I am the zephyrs soft that play 
In and about the woodland tree.” 
“Why,” said Watkins, lighting his pipe as he 
meditated, “ I should say that that was a very breezy 
poem.” 


ESTIMATED 
“HELLO, Billy, old man! Whither away this lovely 
morning?” asked Billups. 
“Why, I thought I'd take in the Horse Show,” said 
Tompkins. . 
* Much of a show this year?” asked Billups. 


a 


‘ 





UP, AND ONE TO GO” 


“Oh, about five hundred horse-power, | guess,” said 
Tompkins, who contrasts everything these days by 
motor standards, * 


THE TROUBLE 

BouIvAR was very unhappy. One of his cherished 
schemes had fallen through, and the man he had count 
ed on to pay his dividends had got away. 

“Oh, well, never mind, Bolly,” said Bunker, “ What 
if Slithers did get away from you? ‘There’s just as 
big fish in the sea.” 

“ That’s true enough,” groaned Bolivar, * but they 
ain't all suckers.” 


FROM AN IDLER’S RHYME-BOOK 
AS TO TEMPER 

WHAT, a maxim’ Here's one—heed it! 

Keep your temper! You may need it. 

Careful be you do not lose it. 

Some day maybe you can use it, 


AS TO CERTAIN RILTYMES 
"Tis very fit, no doubt, that “ sage 
Should rhyme with “ age.” 
Yet be it not forgot that “ truth” 
Rhymes well with “ youth.” 


AS TO FAME ? 
To dwell upon a peak in Darien 
May suit the taste of certain sorts of men, 
But as for me my temper more inclines 
To lowly vales, r arbors, and their vines, 
I have no thirst to find myself apart 
From those who travail in the realms of heart, 
Who walk the ways the myriads have trod, 
Content to leave omnipotence to God. 


IMPERISHABLE 
Build thou a temple high, 
Its towers mounting to the sky, 
Its turrets flashing in the sun; 
And when ’tis done, 
There comes at last a fatal day 
When down it crumbles to decay. 


Build thou a goodly name, 

All weft of a resplendent fame 

As one who served his fellow man, 
And through his span 

Did well the Father’s work alway— 
"Twill last to the Eternal Day! 


LOVE'S BLINDNESS 


Love may be blind, as some do say, 
But | don’t care a jot; 

When Polly comes along my way 
I’m glad that | am not! 


A RECIPE 
The Recipe of Youth Vve found at last, 
And of its many joys I’m daily drinking: 
A thimbleful of boyhood from the past, 
To one full quart of happy, cheerful thinking! 


THE CLOSING YEAR 
The poets sadly sing sad thoughts of dying years, 
And drench the listening world with their poetic 
tears— 
Not thus with me! 
The coming hour of passage spells but victory. 
A fleeting span of time completed is not dead, 
Nor fills my soul with thoughts of sadness and of 
dread, 
But thoughts of effort rounded out, in stature full, 
A record writ in characters indelible, 
And if ourselves have lived it well, from day to day, 
A memory to cherish and to love for aye! 
JOUN KENDRICK BANGS. 
























Cavendish Morton before making up 
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nating than the mystery of “ making-up.” 
} The art of make-up is as old as the his- 
| tory of make-believe. Children are al- 
Ways at it, and actors have to make a 
2 chy fine study of it. 
In making up. an actor should always remember that 
as little paint as possible should be used, for, while 
it is easy to disguise by a thick mask of pigment, the 
heavier the make-up the more difficult it is to convey 
sensitive emotional variations by the changing expres- 
sion of the face. If it is possible to arrange one’s 
own hair in a way suitable to the character so much 





Stuffing for Shakespeare 


By Wendell Phillips Dodge 


the better, for, though it may in no way seem more 
real than a wig, it will prove infinitely more comfort- 
able. 

When the actor looks as much like the part as he 
possibly can without the aid of artificial disguise, he 
begins to apply nose paste, paint, and powder, cbliter- 
ating one characteristic and accentuating another, 
painting the eyebrows out and redrawing them, chan- 
ging the color of the skin, putting shadows around the 
eyes and sinister lines running from the nostrils. He 
adds a roughly shaped beard or mustache of crépe 
hair if the character demands it. 

The illustrations show Mr. Cavendish Morton, an 
American actor, who weighs some one hundred and 
eighty pounds, converting himself into the four-hun- 
dred-pound Falstaff. The chief intention is to give 
great additional breadth to the head and face, and a 
certain exaggeration was permitted in order to show 
to what extremes make-up can be carried—extremes, 
liowever, that should usually be avoided. 

The actor first washes his face with pure castile 
soap and warm water. He then rubs a little oil 
thoroughly into the skin, filling the pores and keeping 
them from being clogged with the paint. Then he puts 
on a wig with a silk bag attached to it, which hangs 
down over his face beneath the eyes. The bag 
is used to form Falstaff’s puffy cheeks and double chin. 

The next step is the joining of the edges of the silk 
around the eyes, mouth, and nose, with spirit gum, and 
the cheeks and chin are padded with air by means of 
a draw-string at the lower edge of the silk, which is 
tightened, imprisoning the air in the bag until the 
string is loosened and the make-up “ mask ” removed. 
Next, a large nose of toupée-paste is formed, and, after 
it has been slightly warmed in order to make it ad- 
here securely, it is put on, a little spirit gum being 
used to cause it to adhere to the bridge of the actor’s 
nose. When it is firmly attached the actor manipu- 
lates it with his hands to make it fit right and look 
right. After he has kneaded the toupée nose for about 
ten minutes it is difficult to detect where his own nose 
leaves off and the toupée nose begins. 

Pouches of nose-paste are then placed under the eyes, 
effectually hiding the places where the silk is joined 
to the flesh, and these are blended with the false 
cheeks with a groundwork of “ Number three” grease 
paint—this being a rather dark flesh color—made 
deeper with yellow, carmine, and a little lake, which 
is applied evenly all over the face. This done, the 
actor-painter then dabs blotches of carmine mixed with 
a little yellow on the nose and cheeks. High-lights of 
white mixed with a little yellow are next placed on the 
forehead, on the pouches under the eyes, and on the 
cheeks. 

















Sir John Falstaff—the final product 


The subject has by this time become totally un- 
recognizable. His made-up face looks as a full moon 
would appear if seen directly over a flag-pole. An 
artificial beard and mustache are so placed that the 
actual outlines of the cheeks are lost. The beard is 
then blended into the cheeks with crépe hair. The eye- 
jashes are colored with a reddish yellow, making them ’ 
seem smaller, and after a few large pores have been 


distributed on the actor’s false nose, Sir John Fal- 
staff is physiognomically complete. A huge false 


stomach covered with a padded chest-protector and a 
padded stomach-protector gives the proportions of the 
weighty knight. 









































The wig in place, with 
the silk bag removed 


The silk bag in place, 
ready for 


The 
inflation 


bag inflated and 
the draw-string tightened 


The nose of tou- 
pee-paste in place 








The Lighthouse 


Tower of trust, how pale and slim, 
Firm-footed, tall and lone, 

daunts the ocean frontiers grim, 
Stone piled o’er sunken stone. 


It 


Faithful its crystal peak unsheathes 
Swift javelins of the light 

To thwart the slinking hag that wreathes 
Her fog palls through the night. 

It lifts, a torch to quell the main,— 

\ Sceptre its strife — 

A seraph in the hurricane— 
A pillar reared to Life. 


oer 


By Herman 


Scheffauer 


Round, round about its branded marge 
Blaze white the driven waves; 

It breaks the surges’ swell and charge— 
The winds with all their staves! 


battering billows smite 
foaming lips, 

and traitorous night 
*wildered ships. 


Where the heaped, 
The stark reef’s 
Once haggard fog 
Lured down the 


So men upbuilt a fabric stout 
And set therein a flare, 

A crimson orb, a star to rout 
The ghouls of flood and air. 


And there an ancient warden dwells, 
With eyes like agates sharp; 

He hearkens to the anchored bells,— 

The storm-wind’s roaring harp. 
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Valiant before the teeming port 
His stubborn shaft and spire 

Stand challenge to the tempest’s sport, 
Zoned by his pharos-fire. 


He sends a blessing down the night, 
And girds with hope the ships; 

Safe in his keep the beacon light 
Draws thanks from human lips. 


Out of the sea-wrath mounts a song; 
Gleams in the dark an eye— 

And lo! theif merey makes more strong 
Our trust in sea. and sky. 





























“ Bondage,” by C. A. Heber 
























“A Windy Doorstep,” by A. St. L. Eberle Memorial to Mrs. Alice Freeman 
WINNER OF THE HELEN FOSTER BARNETT PRIZE Palmer, by Daniel C. French 





























Copyright, 1910,-by Kenyon Cox 
“Harlem River at Highbridge,” by Ernest Lawson “A Book of Pictures,” by Kenyon Cox 
WINNER OF THE ISIDOR MEMORIAL GOLD MEDAL 
































“Portrait of a Child,” by Lydia Field Emmet : “Street in Old Cairo,” by F. A. Bridgman 


NOTEWORTHY EXHIBITS AT THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


PICTURES AND SCULPTURE THAT STAND FORTH IN THE ANNUAL WINTER SHOW OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY AT THE FINE ARTS GALLERIES, NEW YORK 
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QP Hi train was well filled when it 
es pulled into the Wall Street subway 
station, but by working his way to 
es the end of the platform he managed 
73 to get a seat in the last car. At 
Fulton Street and the Bridge crowds 
were waiting, and the train started 
a Up-town with every seat taken and 

the aisles filled with people. When 
the doors were opened at Fourteenth Street, they were 
rushed by a crowd of people seemingly regardless of 
the very elementary principle that the same space 
cannot be oecupied by two bodies at the same time. 
The Grand Central was a repetition of the same thing. 
As the train pulled out of the Seventy-second Street 
station there was just about the same amount of un- 
occupied space in the cars as there is in the proverbial 
box of sardines. 

He had realized that the crowd was fully up to the 
rush-hour standard, and, wanting to get off at Ninety- 
sixth, had started to fight his way toward the door 
just after Seventy-second Street was passed. The 
train’s arrival at his own station found him still fight- 
ing his way. Similarly its departure. At the next 
stop, 137th Street, he found himself projected out upon 
the platform, a button off his coat in the scuffle, and 
black rage in his heart. 

In this pleasant frame of mind and with a vague 
sensation of looking around tor something belonging 
to the transportation company that he could break, 
his eve happened to fall on the double-column 
‘spread ” on the first page of a newspaper lying at his 
feet. “ City’s Transportation Problem near Solution,” 
it read. He picked up the paper. The account went 
on to state that, spurred on by W. G. MeAdoo’s offer to 
operate a new city-built subway, the company operat- 
ing the existing system had agreed to double its mile- 
age and go into partnership with the city. 

Big headlines in his morning paper for several 
weeks past had given him some sort of an indefinite 
idea that important developments in the transit situa- 
tion were pending, but beyond the fact that somebody 
or other wanted to build something called a=“ tri- 
borough,” his knowledge on the subject was eutirely 
vague and indefinite. But now it was different. His 
heing carried two or three miles beyond his station 
gave him oan interest in the matter that was very 
real and personal indeed. The article be was look- 
ing at was‘very well written; by the time he got back 
to Ninety-sixth Street he had read it through. When 
he got aboveground he bought two more evening 
papers and took them home. From then on he read 
everything about the subject that came to his notice. 
Ile had left the ranks of those who don’t care and 
leave it to the property-owners. He had become one of 
the fast-growing number of those who do care and 
who are interested in having the transportation ques- 
tion settled in the way best calculated to serve the 
interests of the people and of the city. 

In that way—or in some other—the question is 
going to be settled within a short time. For years 
now, almost ever since the completion of the present 
subway, discussion has been rife as to just what should 
be done. That the need for better transportation was 
becoming more and more pressing was evident. Strong 
forces working at cross-purposes were, however, opera- 
tive, and nothing was done. Finally the city itself 
took the matter in hand, had plans completed for a 
new and extensive systen: of subways, went so far even 
ws to advertise for bonds for construction. That 
Lrought the matter to a head. Within a comparatively 
short. time two offers were received. The first was 
trom W. G. MeAdoo, head of the system of tunnels 
under the Hudson River, who came forward with a 
proposition to equip and operate a new system of sub- 
ways to be built by the city. The other was a sort of 
partnership proposition from the Interborough to the 
effect: that the new subway should be built with a 
combination of city capital and Interborough capital, 
profits arising from the venture to be divided. 

Exeeption may be taken to certain features of each 
ot these ways of getting the new subways built, but it 
has become very plain that the matter will finally be 
settled by the adoption of one of the three plans pro- 
posea. Discussion of the matter, indeed, has narrowed 
down to the discussion of the good and bad points of 
the three plans in question. The first is for the eity to 
gS ahead with its original idea of itself building the 
much-needed subway, deferring till some future time 
the question as to who will equip and operate the 
system when it is completed. The second is for the 
city to build) (with some slight modifications) the 
proposed line, an arrangement being entered into 
whereby the MeAdoo or some other company agrees 
fully to equip and to operate the property. The third 
is for the city to put up fifty three million dollars out 
of the one hundred and twenty-eight millions necessary 
to build the new line, the Interborough agreeing to put 
up the balance, construct the new lines as extensions 
to its present system. and operate them on a_profit- 
sharing basis. 

Each of these three plans contemplates the construe- 
tion of ‘substantially the same mileage, the general 
scheme being fer a north-and-south line running down 
the east side of the city. Concerning the extensions 
to be built there is some variance, but, in the main, 
the backers of each plan agree that the crying need at 
present is for a north-and-south line which will relieve 
the congestion on the main stem of the existing subway. 








NEW YORK’S TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


By Franklin Escher 


The original triborough scheme, upon which the city 
was ready to go ahead when the McAdoo and Inter- 
borough offers came in, was for a route which was to 
start at Pelham Bay and run down through the Bronx 
Itntering Manhattan far east of the present subway; 
this line was to run down Lexington Avenue for the 
greater part of the length of the island and was then 
to be carried under the East River and far out into 
Brooklyn. Substantially, this is the same line which 
the Interborough has offered to build in partnership 
with the city, and which the MeAdoo interests 
offered to operate. When it comes to the question of 
making a choice between the plans proposed, location 
of lines will not be the determining factor. The city 
knows about what it needs in the way of new lines, 
something which seems to be very definitely appreci- 
ated by both the MeAdoo and the Interborough in- 
terests. 

To each of the three plans proposed there apper- 
tains a vast amount of detail, and between them there 
is opportunity for comparison almost unlimited; but, 
after all, the decision of the Publie Service Commission 
and of the city on just one point is what will determine 
which plan will finally be adopted. That point is 
simply as to whether competition or regulated 
monopoly will give the city better transportation 
facilities. If the operation of the new lines is turned 
ever to the Interborough, it means monopoly, subject 
only to the regulation of the Publie Service Commis- 
sion. If any one else than the Interborough is en- 
trusted with the operation of the new lines, it means 
competition, 

The snap judgment of the man who was carried 
past his station and dropped off at 137th Street would 
probably be that good healthy competition would 
result in the Interborough’s being forced into giving 
better service, but the question is not one to be de- 
cided on a snap judgment. The old-fashioned ideas 
about the benefits of competition to a community have 
undergone important modifications during recent years. 
Thinking people no longer take it for granted that 
where two or more competitors are in the field, the 
public gets the benefit of better service. In some cases 
it does and in some cases it does not. Each case must 
be decided on its individual merits. The question as 
to whether the people of New York City will be 
better served if the Interborough is allowed to run 
the whole system of subways or whether it is better 
to have an active competitor in the field is not one to 
be hastily decided. Within a very few years New York 
seems certain to take rank as the biggest city in the 
world. To the growth of the city as well as to the 
comfort of its citizens the question at issue is of vital 
importance. Without doubt the advisability of com- 
petition as against regulated monopoly in its traction 
facilities is the most important thing the city has been 
called upon to decide in many years. Before the de- 
cision is given, the pros and cons will be carefully 
weighed. 

Most important of the arguments in favor of main- 
taining the competitive element in the city’s traction 
atlairs is, of course, the argument about the standard 
of efficiency being kept at a higher point by the efforts 
of competitive companies to get business. If, for 
instance, there are two routes coming from the Bronx 
down to the lower end of New York City, it stands to 
icason that the company offering the greater degree 
of comfort and speed will get the larger share of the 
traffic. The very presence of a competitor means that 
each company will do everything in its power to please 
its patrons. 

All of which is very true so far as the existing and 
the proposed lines will come into direct competition— 
that is to say in the long haul from the Bronx down to 
the lower end of the eity. That kind of traffic, however, 
as every one who is familiar with traffic conditions 
knows, constitutes but a small part of the business 
done by the existing subway. In that regard, .it is 
true, a route down the east side of the city operated, 
for instance, by Mr. MeAdoo’s company would compete 
with the Interborough, but that is about the only 
respect in which such a route would compete. The 
whole west side of the city, on which there originates 
so large a proportion of the present subway’s business 
would be left exactly as it is. 

The proposed subway system down the east side 
and operated by some one else would, it is true, offer 
a certain amount of competition to the Interborough, 
but it is very much of a question whether such com- 
petition would amount to enough to bring to patrons 
any real benefit. Already, it must be borne in mind, 
the Interborough has about all the business it can 
liandle, while the city is growing at a_ tremendous 
rate. Several years must necessarily elapse before the 
new subways can be built. In the mean time the 
Interborough’s traffic is bound to be continuously on 
the increase. Does it not seem reasonable to assume 
that by the time the new lines are ready to be put into 
operation, the present subway’s west-side traffie will 
have so inereased as to afford all the business it can 
possibly handle? In that case, and assuming that the 
operation of the east-side route is turned over to 
somebody else, how can the competition it will be able 
to afford the west-side subway be expected to make 
any substantial difference in the latter’s methods of 
operation? 

The second point made in favor of competition is 
that future extensions which will in time come to be 
needed will be attainable much more easily if e»mpeti- 
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tive conditions prevail than if one company is allowed 
to run the whole traction system. ‘“ Look at the way 
in which the Interborough during the past few years 
has blocked every effort to build new lines,” say the 
advocates of competition. ‘ Not until they were abso- 
lutely foreed into it by the MeAdoo proposal and the 
imminent danger that their present monopoly would be 
ended did the Interborough people come across with 
a proposal that was worthy of consideration. Put the 
whole traction system into their hands and the city’s 
growth will be greatly retarded by similar obstructive 
tactics and unwillingness to extend lines into new see- 
tions until profit is absolutely assured.” 

In this view of the case it must be admitted that 
there is a good deal of sense, and for the fact that 
so many people look at it that way the Interborough 
interests have only themselves to thank. During the 
past two or three years, while the need of more sub- 
ways was becoming more and more acute, the Inter- 
borough did nothing and offered to do nothing in the 
way of bringing about the construction of the much- 
needed new lines. ‘This year, it is true, three pro- 
posals to extend its lines were made by the Inter- 
borough, but in no way were these proposals propor- 
tioned to the city’s needs, nor does any one appear to 
have taken them seriously. 

At the same time it must not be lost sight of that 
the Interborough in possession of its present incom- 
plete system, and not knowing what competition it 
might have to meet, is a very different proposition 
frem the Interborough operating a complete system 
of subways and quite as anxious to see the city grow 
in every direction as any one else. For the unwilling- 
ness of the operators of the present subway, during 
the past couple of years, to extend their lines, there 
are reasons far different from mere selfishness and 
the desire to ‘‘ work a good thing to death at the ex- 
pense of the public.” By the Interborough in control 
of the situation and knowing where it stands, these 
reasons would not be felt when the question of further 
extending lines comes up in the future. Every one is 
entitled to his own opinion as to the state of things 
which would prevail, but there seems at least to be 
good reason for the belief that with the Interborough 
in control under its proposed arrangement with the 
city, no difficulty need be looked forward to when the 
question of building further extensions comes up. It 
will have become too much a matter of the Inter- 
borough’s own interest. 

Turning now to the points which can be made in 
favor of regulated monopoly, it will be seen that of 
these the first and most important is the fact that 
with one company operating all the lines, the city’s 
traction system will be far more homogeneous than if 
there are several competitors in the field. A large 
amount of subway travel, it is true, is straight north- 
and-south and confined to one line, but in no way 
does that alter the fact that a great number of people 
coming down the east side of the city want to get 
over to the west side, and vice versa. With the two 
subway systems operated by different companies, it 
will be little easier to do that than at present. Even 
should the two lines pass near each other it would 
still be necessary for passengers to come up out of 
ene station and go down into the other to make the 
change. . 

In an article appearing in HARPER’s WEEKLY of 
February 26th, Mr. William Barclay Parsons points 
out the disadvantages of such a state of things, com- 
paring the subway system in Paris (a monopoly) 
with the inferior service in London, where six com- 
panies compete for the local business. In Paris, it 
appears, the situation is quite analogous to that in 
Manhattan, the municipality owning the sub-surface 
railways and leasing them to a private company to 
operate. The figures showing the number of passen- 
gers carried most eloqueritly show the advantage of 
Paris’s monopolistic as against London’s competitive 
system. In the year ending June 30, 1909, the Lon- 
don subways (40.8 miles) carried 166,106,519 passen- 
gers. During the same period the Paris subway (30.2 
wiles) carried 282,246,236. All over the Paris sys- 
tem there is a uniform fare, with entire freedom of 
transfer at junction points. In London the station 
platforms are connected at nearly all crossing points, 
but every transfer requires an extra fare, and in but 
few instances are the transfer arrangements made 
convenient. 

With New York at the parting of the ways, and a 
decision about to be reached on whether we are to have 
competition or regulatéd monopoly, the practical ex- 
amples of the two systems in operation afforded by 
aris and London are being studied with a great deal 
of interest. Are we going to follow London’s example 
of a system of unconnected lines or are we going to 
take advantage of Paris’s experience and develop our 
existing system so as to give a maximum freedom of 
movement and carry the public in as many directions 
as possible, and as far as possible, for a single fare? 

That question—of greater importance than any- 
thing the city has been called upon to decide in years— 
is to be settled soon. Sense and not sentiment must 
govern the decision. Personal feeling for or against 
any corporation must. play no part. The whole ques- 
tion at issue is simply as to how the interests of the 
city can best be served. Will the maintenance of the 
competitive element result in the best service being 
given, or is, perhaps, the traction system of a great 
city, like the telephone, a natural monopoly? 
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Nature Study 
The Pig 


ug on th’ high-up fence is where 
You ean look down on Mr. Pig 
\n’ Lis “relations” walkin’ ’round,— 
~ Sovie of ’um’s little, some is big. 
Th’ little muddy one, off there, 
He can’t have on a nice pink dress 
‘Cause he won’t try so very hard 
To keep his clo’es real clean, I guess. 


An’ yen your hat it tumbles down— 
“Wry, they all start to run away, 
Aw nen they stand right still an’ “ hark ” 
At wat it is that you will say. 
But | ain’t sayin’ nothin’ ’tall 
Till | ean get it back real quick, 
A-hangin’ by its *lastie on 
My ereat long fish-pole kind of stick! 


Nen Mr. Pig jus’ grunts—that’s how 
He says I ain’t worth listenin’ to. 
He will go mind his bizness now,— 
There’s ’portant things that he mus’ do. 
He’s goin’ to eat, an’ eat, an’ eat, 
Till he gets fat as he can be, 
Aw nen our Buteher-man he will 
Come ’round admirin’ him, you see. 





He mus’ be hams, an’ sausages, 
Aw little strips of bacon, too, 
An’ if he’s got “ spare-ribs ” to spare, 
W’v he will let us have a few: 
Aw Mr. Pig helps Katie lots 
‘Cause he’ can make her crullers fry; 
Our Katie’s got to have him ’round 
Or we won’t have no pumpkin pie! 


Aw wen my apple got to where 
Folks do not nibble it some more, 
| put it down so’s Mr. Pig 
Could come an’ ’vestigate th’ core; 
\’ T was jus’ advisin’ him 
To try an’ relish all his dinner, 
Wen here come Nursie callin’ me 
A naughty wicked little sinner! 


Jus’ spose ’d gone an’ tumbled in 
Right after my straw hat; you see, 

I'd look “ jus’ like a little pig ”,— 
Nobody *d know which one was me! 
Marie Louise TOMPKINS. 


Kings in Old Clothes 


THERE is a man in London whose 
specialty it is to purchase showy costumes 
and discarded military and official uni- 
forms for disposal in the Orient and in 
Africa. 

It is said that even the retiring Lord- 
Mayors of London have become, almost by 
official tradition, this man’s customers, 
and that the cocked hat, gold-laced coat, 
and knee-breeeches that have formed an 
inspiring feature of the famous pageants 
in the Lord-Mayor’s processions, are as 
like as not the next year to delight the 
eves of darkest Africa upon the proud 
person of some native. 

Some amusing comments have been 
made by the Londoner who engages in this 
unique trade with reference to the eager- 
hess with which the native in the interior 
of the Dark Continent takes over this dis- 
carded finery. He states that, at the 
bazars where his goods are purchased, he 
has seen blacks solemnly walking around 
with waistcoats buttoned behind instead 
ot before, and even men wearing women’s 
costumes. Enormously big fellows have 
been seen in clothes so small that one 
could not imagine how they got into them, 
nor how they could get out unless the 
stitching gave way. 

It is related that the Prince de Join- 
ville, when off the Gaboon coast, once re- 
ceived on his ship an official visit from 
two chiefs, father and son, who must have 
been customers of the Londoner mentioned. 
Each owned, for ceremonial occasions, a 
nilitary uniform. 

That of the father was a French 
general’s, while that of the son was a 
hussar’s. Its intricate eut, numerous but- 
tons, straps, and buckles, together with 
the painfully small size of the uniform, 
proved too much for him. He sent the 
prince a despairing message, imploring 
help. and a relief party of delighted mid- 
shipmen was sent to dress him and bring 
him aboard. 

They obeyed orders, but with the mis- 
chievousness of youth. They so tightened 
¢very fastening of the native’s already 
overtight attire that the poor fellow was 
heariy bursting with combined pride and 
suffocation when he arrived. Every one 
agreed that he could never be got out of his 
Unweuted finery by any method less drastic 
than cutting him out. 

It is said that no manner of wearing a 
on} iete costume ever equals in comic 
effec’ some of the savages’ combinations 
of unrelated items. One venerable African 
chiet‘nain received his European guests 













With an antiquated evening shoulder-cape 
of pink flowered satin and spangles worn 
abou his waist as an apron, while his 
White wool was martially crowned with a 
militury helmet. 

Stull another conducted important nego- 





tiations with an exploring party clad 
simply and impressively in a woman’s 
large Gainsborough hat, a pair of cavalry 
boots, and a necklace of the glistening tin 
ornaments used to decorate Christmas 
trees. 





Lost—£100 


YEARS ago when the electric telegraph 
was a new idea and a mystery to the 
masses, there came trouble one Saturday 
night in the Bank of England. The _busi- 
ness of the day had closed, and the balance 
was not right. There was a deficit of just 
one hundred pounds. It was not the 
money, but the error, that must be found. 
For the officials and clerks there could be 
no sleep until the mystery had_ been 
cleared up. All that night, and all Sun- 
day, a foree of men were busy. The 
money was surely gone from the vaults, 
but no one could discover whence. 

On the following morning a clerk sug- 
gested that the mistake might have oe- 
curred in packing, for the West Indies, 
some boxes of specie that had been sent 
to Southampton for shipment. His chief 
acted on the suggestion. Here was an 
opportunity to test the powers of the tele- 
graph — lightning against steam, and 
steam with forty-eight hours the start. 
Very soon the telegraph asked a man in 
Southampton, “Has the ship Mercator 
sailed?” 

The answer came back, “ Just weighing 
anchor.” 

“Stop her in the Queen’s name,” flashed 
back the telegraph. ‘She is stopped,” 
was returned. 

“Have on deck certain boxes (marks 
given), weigh them carefully, and let me 
know the result,” telegraphed the chief. 

This order was obeyed, and one box was 
found to be somewhere about one pound 
and ten ounces heavier than its mates— 
just the weight of the missing sovereigns. 
*“ All right. Let the ship go!” was the 
next order. 

The West India house was debited with 
the one hundred pounds, and the Bank of 
England was at peace again. 





A Famous Pipe of Wine 


Tue most celebrated of all Madeira 
wines was the * 1814 pipe.” It was fished 
up from the bottom of the Scheldt, a 
short distance above Flushing, in 1814, 
having remained there since 1778 in the 
cargo of a vessel that had been wrecked 
at the mouth of the river in that year. 

It was sold by auction at Antwerp, 
the greater portion of it being secured 
for Louis XVIII., who despatched an 
agent with instructions to obtain it re- 
gardless of cost. 

Several dozen were presented to the 
French consul at Antwerp, and he sold 
them to the Due de Raguse. In 1858, 
after the death of the Duchesse de Ra- 
guse, four dozen remained in her cellars, 
and these were sold for more than their 
weight in gold to Baron Rothschild. 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
Pi opel HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
Ottle. ** 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. o*s 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WONDERED WHY 


Found the Answer Was ‘ Coffee.’”’ 





Many pale, sickly persons wonder for 
years why they have to suffer so, and 
eventually discover that the drug—caffeine 
—in coffee is the main cause of the trouble. 

‘‘T was always very fond of coffee and 
drank it every day. I never had much 
flesh, and often wondered why I was al- 
ways so pale, thin, and weak. 

“About five years ago my health com- 
pletely broke down and I was confined to 
my bed. My stomach was in such condition 
that I could hardly take sufficient nourish- 
ment to sustain life. 

“During this time I was drinking coffee; 
didn’t think I could do without it. 

“After a while I came to the conclusion 
that coffee was hurting me, and decided to 
give it up and try Postum. I didn’t like 
the taste of it at first, but when it was made 
right—boiled until dark and rich—I soon 
became very fond of it. 

“Tn one week I began to feel better. I 
could eat more-and sleep better. My sick 
headaches were less frequent, and within 
five months I looked and felt like a new 
being, headache spells entirely gone. 

“My health continued to improve, and 
today I am well and strong; weigh 148 
pounds. I attribute my present health to 
the life-giving qualities of Postum.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 





uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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SwiitS 
Premium Calendar 
for 1911 


“The Courtships of American Poetry” 


Four large, beautiful pictures in 13 colors that everyone will prize— 


Hiawatha and Minnehaha 
Maud Muller and the Judge 
This charming calendar depicts the courtships of the four most famous 


romances of American poetry—dear to every American as typical of the sweet- 
hearts of long ago. The scenes are historically correct, with all the quaint 
surroundings and costumes of the period. These fine pictures are taken from 
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-celebrated paintings and below 
each is a suitable quotation from 
the poem. There is no adver- 
tising on them to prevent framing. 


Sent prepaid for 
10 cents, coin or stamps, 
or—One cap from a jar of 
Swift’s Beef Extract, 
or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers. 
(In Canada 10 cents additional is 
required on account of duty.) 


Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 


have passed another year of favor 
with the housewife because of 
their high quality and mild, de- 
licious flavor. When you order, 
be sure to say “Swift’s Premium” 
and you will get the best the 
market affords. 


At all Dealers 
FOR CALENDARS, ADDRESS 
Swift & Company 
4130 Packers’ Avenue 
Chicago, U. S. A. 














Priscilla and John Alden 


Evangeline and Gabriel 
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AROUND the WORLD 








SOUTH AMERICA 








op) 
Across the Andes tke, whether 
Straits of Magellan on business or 
pleasure. 
By S.S.Moltke 


3 GRAND CRUISES | ‘7 | 
to the WEST INDIES | +7, 74,,Feb; 


: March 28. 

2 Cruises of 28 days’ duration and one of 16 days’ dur- 
ation. Cost $150 up and $85 up. Other Tours and 
Cruises— Mediterranean, Adriatic, the Nile, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway New York 
Philadelphia Boston Pittsburg Chicago 
St. Louis Francisco 
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= After the 
most careful 
distilling, there 
it lies for years in 
a government bonded 
warehouse, grow- 
ing mellow and sweet 
—for you. 


OLD OVERHOLT RYE 


is an “‘ old-fashioned,” 
honest whiskey. Now 
made just as it was 
"way back in 1810. 
Distilled and bottled in bond by 
A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A DELIGHTFUL CRUISE OF 80 DAYS DURATION 


leaving NewYork Jan.28,1911. 
TO By th loge Trasaanna 8.8 7 
THE Cleveland for Madeira, Spain, 


: Italy, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, 
Holy Land, Nile,etc. Cost $325 and upincluding landing and embarking expenses, 


yh werd ie Watt Contene ny the 
TW . S. Cleve! rom New York, Nov. 1, 
0 CRUISES 1911; from San Francisoo Feb. 17,1912. 
ration of each cruise 110 days. Cost 
$650 upwards, including all necessary ex- 
_ rd and ashore. Finest pleasure 

cruise ever planned. Optional 14 and 17 day tours in India and Japan. 


January 21 ,by $.S.Bluecher (12,500 
tons), 74days, $350 and up. Only 
unity to see South America 
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“The World’s Best Table Water’’ 


From 
America’s Most Famous Spring 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Put ud only in NEW Sterilized Bottles 
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ALWAYS il THE Send us $1 for trial box of 
BS ae, 50 cigarettes marked 
with your initial. 


State whether you like mild, medium or strong 

blend, and cork tip or plain. 

Your dollar will be returned at once if you are 
in any way dissatisfied. You need not gua 

mee return any of the cigarettes. Just say 

you are displeased, and back goes your dollar 

without argument. This offer is designed to put 

you in touch with our very special business of 

making 


Cigarettes of Distinction 


to the order of individuals, clubs, yachts, etc, 
Out of ¢vue tobacco of Turkish growing and true 
Egyptian or Russian paper, we make cigarettes 
of any size, style or shape that may be desired, 
and mark them with initials, monogram, 

ee crest or other device. The quality of our gum 
work may be judged from the fact that we are 
the makers of 


THE RE YAL ‘ALBERT 
PS that cigarette of elegant purity 
sold at 20 cents the box by all 


dealers who cater to the culti-, 
vated. 


dust Observe for Yourself — 
Pronounced Individuality 
and a Flavor more satisfy. 
ing than mere wordscan 
describe, are Blatz exclusive 
characteristics—so declare 


those whoreally appreciate 
character and quality in 
table beer. 4% 











Booklet telling about our work as 
Individual Cigarette Makers se1t que 
free to all lovers of life‘s good am 
things. 


PE viedaneantr MANHATTAN CIGARETTE CO., 132 Pearl St.,.. Y. City 
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Printed With 


BEER EVER BREWED 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE 
ASK FOR IT AT THE CLUB, CAFE OR BUFFET 


INSIST ON “‘BLATZ”’ 
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is not only 


The Leading Journal of Agriculture 


and positively 


but also 


The One Weekly devoted to Country Life which No 
Suburban Resident and No City Owner of a 
Country Place can afford to be without. 





Every Department Edited by a Specialist recognized 









The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper | 





as a Leading Authority in his Line. 


Best Reviews of the Crops. Best Market Reports. 
Best Accounts of Meetings. Best Everything. 











Single Subscription, $1.50 Three Years, or Three Subscriptions, $3 
Four Months’ Trial Trip, 50 cts. 
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The Confederate Submarine 
ss‘ Tluniley *° 


THE submarine oat, according to the 
popular idea, is a most modern device, 
falling into the flying-machine, wireless- 
telegraph age. As a matter of fact, the 
submarine of to-day has yet to demon- 
strate its merits as a fighting craft, though 
theoretically it could accomplish wonders. 
Though boats of this kind were owned by 
the United States, Russia, and Japan, not 
one went into action during either the 
Spanish-American or the Russo-Japanese 
war, whereas, so long ago as 1864, a sub- 
marine torpedo-boat did go into action, 
attacking and sinking a man-of-war. 

This distinction belongs to the Con- 
federate States’ submarine Hunley, and, 
crude and imperfect as was that strange 
little craft, its general plan has been fol- 
lowed in the most modern submarines. 

The Hunley was constructed in the iron- 
works of Parks & Lyons, at Mobile, 
Alabama. For her hull the builders used 
what was most available—an ordinary 
cylinder boiler, forty-eight inches in 
diameter and twenty-five feet long. The 
limited interior space was still further re- 
stricted by partitioning off compartments 
for water ballast, the tanks being filled 
and emptied by valves. Heavy pieces of 
iron were: bolted to the keel in such man- 
ner that they could be detached by the 
erew, from the inside, in case it should 
become necessary to rise quickly to the 
surface. The screw propeller was at- 
tached to a shaft running through the 
boat. On this shaft were set eight cranks 
at different angles. These cranks were 
grasped and worked by the men, who sat 
upon the port side, the shaft being sup- 
ported by brackets on the starboard. So 
confined was the space that when the men 
were in their places it was impossible to 
move from one end of the boat to the 
other. The commanding officer’s position 
was in the bow, whence he controlled 
the rudder and the two iron fins which 
sent the boat up or down. The officer also 
attended to the torpedo, the total arma- 
ment of the boat. This was a copper 
cylinder holding about ninety pounds of 
explosives, fastened upon the end of a 
boom twenty-two feet long, which  ex- 
tended from the nose of the craft. The 
enly means of securing a fresh supply of 
air after the boat had dived was to come 
to the surface and remove a hatch cover. 

Upon the completion of the Hunley at 
Mobile, it was decided that’ Charleston 
harbor offered the best field for opera- 
tions, and she was accordingly moved to 
that city by rail. The narrative of her 
subsequent career is brief, but the story 
glows with theroism and devotion. 

Despite the strange nature of the craft, 
it was not found difficult to secure a crew, 
and all was soon in readimess for an ex- 
pedition against the blockading fleet. The 
crew took their places, the hatch covers 
were about to be bolted in place, when, 
while still alongside the dock, the boat 
was swamped by a heavy swell, and every 
man aboard was drowned. She was raised, 
and another crew volunteered. Again, 
and in almost the same manner, the boat 
was swamped at the dock, six men 
perishing, 





After this occurrence the }o:: 


turned over to her builder, Captai: iy 
ley, and a volunteer crew from lobile 
men who had assisted in her |); lding. 
were more or less familiar with t}, raft, 


and who, hearing of the two disasi.)s at 


Charleston, had hastened to offe: their 
services. 

This time it seemed as though al! lings 
were to work satisfactorily. The men 
took their places, the hatch covers were 
bolted down, the lines were cast oi, the 


boat moved away from the dock and (iyed 
gracefully, amid the cheers of th 


: spee- 
tators. Minutes passed, then an hour 
but the submarine did not resppear 
Upon investigation it was found tit the 
boat had driven her nose into tie soft 


mud of the bottom with such force as to 
render it impossible for the erew to back 
off and rise to the surface. All had died 
from suffocation. 

The Hunley was raised and prepared for 
service again. Already she had claimed 
twenty-three victims, but a fourth crew 
stepped forward instantly when a call for 
volunteers was made. 

No further trouble was experienced, and 
this crew spent some time in vetting 
thoroughly acquainted with the boat and 
her possibilities, practising diving and 
rising. It was found that in compara- 
tively smooth water it was possible to 
make a speed of four miles an hour, but 
if the water was rough not nearly so good 
time could be made. As a test of the time 
it would be possible to keep the boat sub- 
merged, she was allowed to lie upon the 
bottom until the men could endure the lack 


of air no longer—for two hours and 
thirty-five minutes. 
As the boat, when submerged, could 


only be steered by dead reckoning, it was 
necessary that any attack which she made 
should be delivered at night, when she 
could rise, take a sight, dive, and then 
steer in accordance with the observation. 
There was little probability that the small 
conning-tower, the only part necessary to 
bring above the surface for an observa- 
tion, would be observed on a fairly dark 
night, whereas the officer of the sub- 
marine could readily distinguish a man- 
of-war. 

Many attempts were made to reach the 
blockading vessels off the harbor, but, as 
the nearest lay twelve miles away, it was 
found that only under the most pro- 
pitious conditions would it be possible to 
go so far out and get back under the 
shelter of the forts before dawn. 

Conditions seemed favorable on the 
l7th of February, 1864, however, and, 
late in the afternoon, the Hunley slipped 
silently toward the harbor mouth, never 
to return. 

It was not until the close of the war, 
when divers examined the wreck of the 
United States man-of-war Housatonic that 
the fate of the submarine was_ surely 
known. Then it was discovered that, 
when at last the Hunley had reached her 
foe, destroyed and destroyer had gone 
dewn together, the little craft being 
dragged down by the suction caused by 
the sinking of the ship she had torpedoed. 





The Largest Aeroplane To Date 


LIEUTENANT SEDDON, an officer of the 
British navy. has constructed at Dunstall, 
near Wolverhampton, what is believed to 
be the largest aeroplane in the world. It 


power each, and the planes have an area 

of about one thousand square feet. 
Lieutenant Seddon has incorporated a 

number of original ideas in his machine, 





















The largest aeroplane in the world, built by'a British naval officer 


is more than twice as large as a Farman 
biplane and weighs about a ton. It is pro- 


pelled by two engines of eighty horse- 





among them being the basket-like fram 


and the peculiar construction of 
planes. 
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Clocks that Strike Thirteen 


AmonG the most curious clocks in the 
yorld are two in Worsley, Lancashire, 
England, that. never strike one. Instead 
they strike thirteen at 1 a.m. and 1 P.M. 
Qne of them is over the Earl of Elles- 
mere’s place called Worsley Hall, and is 
the original elock which the Duke of 
pridgewater had placed in the tower. It 
is said that the Duke had the clock made 
tip strike the “unlucky ” number so as 
to warn his workmen that it was time 
to return after dinner, some of them hav- 
ing excused themselves for being late on 
the ground that they could not hear it 
strike one. 

This recalls the incident when the big 
clock of the Houses of Parliament saved 
a man’s life. A soldier in the reign of 
William and Mary was condemned by 
court martial for falling asleep while on 
duty on the terrace at Windsor. He stout- 
jv denied the charge, and by way of proof 
solemnly declared that he heard Old Tom 
(the predecessor of Big Ben) strike thir- 


I tven instead of twelve. The officers laughed 


at the idea, but while the man was in 
prison awaiting execution several per- 
sons came forward and swore that the 
clock actually did strike thirteen, where- 
upon the soldier was pardoned and _ re- 
leased, 

Wells Cathedral contains one of the 
most interesting clocks in the whole 
world. It was constructed by Peter Light- 
foot, a monk, in 1320, and embraces many 
devices which testify to the ancient ho- 
rologist’s ingenuity. Several celestial anl 
terrestrial bodies are incorporated in the 
interesting movement and relationship. 
They indicate the hours of the day, the 
age of the moon, and the position of the 
planets and the tides. When the clock 
strikes the hour two companies of horse- 
men, fully armed, dash out of gateways 
in opposite directions, and charge vigor- 
ously. They strike with their lances as 
they pass as many times as correspond 
with the number of the hour. A _ little 
distance away, seated on a_ high perch, 
isa quaint figure, which kicks the quar- 
ters on two bells placed beneath his feet, 
and strikes the hours on a bell. The 
dial of the clock is divided into twenty- 
four hours, and shows the phases of the 
moon and a map of the universe. 

An oddity in clocks is the invention of 
a Frenchman, M. Paul Cornu. It con- 
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St. Petersburg, too, is to be seen a clock 
having ninety-five faces, indieating  si- 
multaneously the time at thirty different 
spots on the earth’s surface, besides the 
movements of the earth and planets. 

The clock of Lyons Cathedral is a won- 
derful piece of mechanism, and the legend 
describing it is as follows: The cock 
erows; the bell sounds the hours; the lit- 
tle bells the -Sanecta Spiritus: the angel 
opens the gate to salute the Virgin Mary. 
The heads of the two lions move the eyes 
and the tongue. The astrolabe shows the 
hours in its degrees, and the movement ot 
the moon. Moreover, the perpetual ceal- 
endar shows all the days of the year, the 
feast days and the bissextile. The hours 
at which the chimes are complete are five 
and six in the morning, midday, and one 
and two o’elock in the afternoon. The 
chimes at the other hours are restricted 
so as not to interfere with the cathedral 
service. 

Complicated, indeed, is the clock of the 
Beauvais Cathedral. It is said to be com- 
posed of 92,000 separate pieces, accord- 
ing to a French statement. One sees on 
the fifty-two dial plates the hour, the 








“ BOOSTING” CALIFORNIA BY POSTAL CARD 


day, the week, and the month, the rising 
the setting of the sun, the phases of the 
moon, the tides, the time in the prinei- 


SAN FRANCISCO WANTS TO CELEBRATE THE COMPLETION OF THE PANAMA CANAL pal capitals of the. world, together with 
IN 1915. RECENTLY CALIFORNIANS HELD A “ PANAMA-PACIFIC POST-CARD WEEK,” a series of terrestrial and astronomical 
DURING WHICH ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY WERE BOMBARDED WITH POSTAL evolutions. ‘The framework is of carved 


CARDS URGING THEIR STATE’S DESIRE. 





oak, eight by five metres, or twenty-six 
by sixteen and one-quarter feet. When 
the clock strikes, all the edifice seems in 





sists of a dial mounted above a reservoir | ton is pressed an _ electric 
and having a sort of a seesaw mounted | the dial throws the shadow 


movement. The designer wished to de- 
lamp behind | pict the Last Judgment. This wonderful 
of the hours | clock is tlhe work of a Beauvaisian, M. 


upon its support. ‘The reservoir holds | and hands, ‘magnified, upon the ceiling, | Verite. He died in 1887. 


sufficient aleohol to last for a month, and | so that invalids ean 


this serves-as fuel for a small flame that | without craning their necks or putting 





it from bed 





burns at one end. The heat from the | themselves to any inconvenience. The South Sea Finger-bowl 
flame causes the air to expand in the bulb A German shoemaker spent _ fifteen ; 
of the seesaw directly above it. As a re- | years of his leisure moments in con- CiviLizED man did not invent the finger- 


sult the seesaw moves every five seconds. | structing a clock of grandfather | bowl either in form or in use. ft was 
This movement is the sole motive power shape nearly six feet high, made entirely used in the South Sea Islands some hun- 
that actuates the hands. of straw. The wheels, pointers, case, and | dreds of years before Europeans and Amer- 
In Switzerland clocks are now being | every detail are exclusively of straw. | icans found out that they were necessary 
made that do not require hands and | The most remarkable fact is that it is | to their own refinement. A bowl of water 
faces. The timepiece merely stands in | reported to keep perfect time. is handed round to every diner in a South 
the hall, and one presses a button, which, The Tsar of Russia the possessor | Sea house. : 
by means of the phonographic internal | of a unique clock that records not merely This South Sea finger-bowl is half a 
arrangements, calls out, “Half. past | the passing seconds, minutes, and hours, | cocoanut-shell, beautiful, useful, practical- 
four,” or, “ Five minutes to ten,” or what- | but the days, weeks, months, and years. | ly unbreakable, yet not of suflicient worth 
ever the time may be. The clock was invented and manufactured | to prevent its being thrown away to- 
A Munich professor has invented a re- | by two peasants, who presented it to the | morrow and replaced by a fresh one from 











markable sick-room clock. When a but- | Emperor as a token of their loyalty. In | the nearest palm. 
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monial letters to our Co. were genuine. 


A famous surgeon testified that when an operation 
Wis required Grape-Nuts would not obviate it. True. 
We never claimed that when an operation was re- W. Webster 

. . ’ 


Guired Grape-Nuts would prevent it. 





rhe surgeon testified bacteria [germs] helped to bring 
on an attack, and bacteria was grown by undigested 


food frequently. 


Observe we said MANY cases, not all. 
Wouldn’t that knowledge be a comfort to those who side the body. 
fear a surgeon’s knife as they fear death? 


le was put on the stand and compelled to admit he 
Was not a Dr, and had no medical knowledge of appen- 
dicitis and never investigated to find out if the testi- 


That Suit for Libel 


Against the Postum Cereal Co., 
Chance to Bring Out Facts | 


A disagreement about advertising arose with a Plain common sense shows the better way is to stop 
“weekly”? Journal. food that evidently has not been digested. 

Following it, an attack on us appeared in their Then, when food is required, use an easily digested 
editorial columns; sneering at the claims we made food. Grape-Nuts or any other if you know it to be 
particularly regarding Appendicitis. predigested (partly digested before taking). 

We replied through the regular papers and the We brought to Court analytical chemists from New 
“weekly” thought we hit back rather too hard and York, Chicago, and Mishawaka, Ind., who swore to the 
thereupon sued for libel. analysis of Grape-Nuts and that part of the starchy 

The advertisement the “weekly” attacked us about part of the wheat and barley had been transformed 
claimed that in many cases of appendicitis an operation into sugar, the kind of sugar produced in the human 
could be avoided by discontinuing indigestible food, body by digesting starch (the large part of food). 
washing out the bowels, and taking a predigested food— Some of the State chemists brought on by the 


“weekly” said Grape-Nuts could not be called a “ pre- 
digested” food because not all of it was digested out- 


The other chemists said any food which had been 


Nie 'ttganmbae coe nat at was a li i i 
H he weekly writer said that was a lie. partly or half digested outside the body was commonly 
We replied that he was ignorant of the facts. known as ‘predigested.” 


Splitting hairs about the meaning of a word. 

It is sufficient that if only one-half of the food is 
“predigested,” it is easier on weakened stomach and 
bowels than food in which no part is predigested. 

To show the facts we introduced Dr. Thos. Darlington, 
former chief of the N. Y. Board of Health, Dr. Ralph 
chief of the Chicago Laboratory, and 
Dr. B. Sachs, N. Y. 

If we were a little severe in our denunciation of a 
writer, self-confessed ignorant about appendicitis and 
its cause, it is possible the public will excuse us, in view 


. We claimed and proved by other famous experts of the fact that our head, Mr. C. W. Pést, has made a 
iat undigested food was largely responsible for ap- lifetime study of food, food digestion and effects, and 


pendicitis. 


the conclusions are indorsed by many of the best 


We showed by expert testimony that many cases are medical authorities of the day. 

healed without a knife, but-by stopping the use of food Is it possible that we are at fault for suggesting, as a 

bier did not digest, and when food was required Father and Mother might, to one of the family who an- 

ries it was helpful to use a predigested food, which nounced a pain in the side: “Stop using the food— 

s wate overtax the weakened organs of digestion. greasy’ meats, gravies, mince-pie, cheese, too much 
When a pain in the right side appears it is not always starchy food, ete., etc.—which has not been digested, 

hecessary to be rushed off to a hospital and at the risk then when again ready for food use Grape-Nuts be- 


of death be cut. 











cause it is easy of digestion?” 


Ltd., 





Gave a Splendid 


Or should the child be at once carted off to a hospital 
and cut? 

We have known of many cases wherein the approach- 
ing signs of appendicitis have disappeared by the sug- 
gestion being followed. 

No one better appreciates the value of a skilful 
physician when a person is in the awful throes of acute 
appendicitis, but “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” 

Just plain old comimon sense is helpful even now- 
adays. 

This trial demonstrated Grape-Nuts food is pure be- 
yond question. 

It is partly predigested. 

Appendicitis generally has rise from undigested food, 

It is not always necessary to operate. : 














It is best to stop all food. 





When ready to begin feeding use a predigested food. 





It is palatable and strong in Nourishment. 

It wiil pay fine returns in health to quit the heavy 
breakfasts and lunches and use less food, but select 
food certainly known to contain the elements nature 
requires to sustain the body. May we be permitted to 
suggest a breakfast of fruit, Grape-Nuts and cream, 
two soft boiled eggs, and some hot toast and cocoa, 
milk or Postum. 

The question of whether Grape-Nuts does or does not 
contain the elements which nature requires for the 
nourishment of the brain, also of its purity, will be 
treated in later newspaper articles. 

Good food is important and its effect on the body is 
also important. 


“‘There’s a Reason 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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BURROWES 
BILLIARD and POOL TABLE 


DOWN puts into your home any Table 

worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month 
pays balance. Larger Tables for $25, $35, 
$50, $75, etc., on Easy Terms. We supply 
all cues, balls, etc., free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD AND 
POOL TABLE is a scientifically built Com- 
bination Table, adapted for the most expert 
play. It may be set on your dining-room or 
library table, or mounted on legs or stand. 
When not in use it may be set aside out of 
the way. 


NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first installment we will ship 
Table. Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory, return it, and we 
will refund money. Write to-day for catalogue. 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY 
112 CENTER STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 





























THE FIFTH ANNUAL 
AUTOMOBILE NUMBER 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


will be the issue of 
JANUARY SEVENTH 


Published at the time of the two big shows in 
New York City, and containing, in addition to 
its Editorials, Pictures and Humor, Special 
Articles on Automobiles and the Automobile 
Industry, this number will be the best and the 
most interesting, both to purchasers and man- 
ufacturers, we have issued. 
Advertising Forms close December Thirtieth 


For rates and other information, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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ITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


Siensaine te Buffalo Lithia Springs Water Co., under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Prescribed by Physicians for 
URIC ACID, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, DIABETES, ETC. 
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Echoes 


A Big Place Reserved for Texas 


Much to our surprise and chagrin, Colonel 
George Harvey is giving trouble again. Be- 
cause of his friskiness and penchant for 
jumping the fence and getting into the Re- 
publican pasture at the most inopportune 
time. we have kept him hitched of late years 
because we could not trust him to stand 
while we went into the store to get the mail 
and a box of sardines. So docile did he be- 
come as a result of this restraint that we 
decided after the dawn of the Democratic 
year of jubilee the other day to ride him 
without saddle or bridle and to give him 
the freedom of the pasture in which to kick 
up his heels and snort. 

We fear we shall have to hitch him to the 
post again and resume our disciplinary meas- 
ures. Here before we have had time to con- 
sume a Thanksgiving turkey and lay before 
the Lord of Hosts the expressions of grati- 
tude which become the occasion and the 
season—here is Colonel Harvey nominating 
a candidate for President for us. 

“We now fully anticipate,’ he says, ‘* the 
nomination of Woodrow Wilson for President 
of the United States by the Democratic na- 
tional convention of 1912, as against William 
Il. Taft, Republican candidate.” 

Far be it from us to impeach the availabil- 
ity of Dr. Wilson. For him we entertain only 
feelings of admiration, respect, and confi- 
dence. He is Presidential timber of which 
to be proud. In character, statesmanship, 
scholarship, and Democracy he is a credit 
to the party, to his native Virginia, to his 
adopted New Jersey, and an honor: to an 
appreciative republic. His elevation to the 
Presidency would be as the birth of a new 
day to a trust-ridden and demagogue-infested 
country. There is not one objection to him 
that we can discern at this time. 

But, Colonel Harvey, we haven't reached 
the nominating stage yet, and you must re 
member that a lot of the boys are to be con- 
sulted before we fling our banners to the 
breeze. There are other Democratic sons 
who are entitled to be considered—sons of 
equal worth and availability—and we must 
carefully weigh the merits of each, after we 
have prepared for the conflict. We are not 
ready at this moment, and the record “pon 
which we are to go to the country is yet to 
be made. Dr. Wilson, Governor Harmon, and 
the other leaders are to perform some con- 
spicuous service in the making of that rec- 
ord. We will be better able to settle the 
question of availability after all this has 
been attended to. 

It will be a year before the party can even 
begin to see the light with respect to the 
ticket of 1912. We must nominate the most 
available man, availability being the chief 
consideration, since it is universally ad- 
mitted that Wilson, Harmon, and others are 
in all respects up to the mark in character, 
capacity, and Democracy. And then when 
the time comes to nominate, we must let the 
people have a say. Conceding Colonel Har- 
vey's prescience with respect to matters 
political and his zeal for the cause, when the 
cause meets his approval, we cannot leave 
the matter in his hands altogether. 

So if he persists in ringing the dinner-bell 
before the fire has been built in the kitchen, 
we shall have to call him down. We have a 
keen appetite for the blessings to come of 
Democratic government, but let all-things be 
done in order. At present we are concerned 
as to what a new Congress is going to do to 
make a Democratic victory possible.— 
Houston Post. 





Our patience with Brother George Bailey 
is limitless. Strive as he may to swerve 
it, his heart holds as true to the right as 
the needle to the pole. It is only a question 
of time when his slow coach will take its 
allotted place in the procession, well up in 
front, close behind the band.—Eprror. 


Innocence Abroad 

One illustration which we made apropos 
of the false character of the Wilson Dill 
will at once bear repetition and recall the 
earnestness with which the Courier-Journal, 
seeking to avert disaster, opposed it. It 
ran somewhat in this wise: During the 
halcyon days of Fifth Street, when Colonel 
Jake Castle, the dead-game sport of those 
times, ruled the roost, there floated into 
“102” an entire stranger, from New Or- 
leans, he said. He seemed to be loaded 
with greenbacks. They got up a_ head- 
swimming game of draw poker. The *in- 
tended victim seemed the easiest. Finally, 
at the opportune moment, Colonel Castle 
dealt himself four queens and the entire 
stranger four jacks, and when all the chips 
around the table were up and it came to 
a showdown the entire stranger displayed 
four’ kings. “Take the money, stranger; 
take the money,” said Colonel Castle. ‘“ But 
that warn’t the hand I dealt you!” 

No more was the Wilson bill the ‘ hand” 
the Democratic party dealt the Cleveland 
administration, and when Colonel George 





Harvey and HARveR’S WEEKLY talk}, 
“treachery ”’ they need to bear this j; inde 
—Louisville Courier-Journal, ind. 

Very well; we will bear it in mini B 
there is no point in the illustratio Th 
the game to which reference is my “4 
cards are dealt face downward. - 
pp. 6-7.) Consequently Colonel . ..4)2 
could not have known what cards |, aa 
to the stranger in his midst, and a 
hibition of the kings in plain vir x 
proof conclusive that those were th i 
dealt. Clearly, Colonel Castle's HIE 
observation was purely . jocular, ran 
Colonel Watterson assumes to ta it 
seriously, he only betrays his own | ent- 
able ignorance of a game whose lay. are 
as fixed as the Constitution itself, San 
Dalton, revised, Chap. IV., sections gees 
Error. , 

Only Nominated as Yet 

Colonel Harvey has already nominated 
and elected Woodrow Wilson ‘Preside ;t jn 
1912. Are the orange and black to b ailed 
up under the red, white, and blue ?—/ uston 


Chronicle. 


Victory in Sight 
The Democratic victory was wid pread 


and sweeping. It shows what can } done 
with a party united and aggressive aiid true 
to its own principles. The State of North 
Carolina, which seemed to have ber wob- 


bling two years ago, has_ reversed itself 
entirely and has reclaimed the three 
lican districts, sending a solid Ix 





delegation to Congress. Instead o being 
weak and apologetic, the Democratic party 
has jerked itself together, and, following the 
advice of Colonel George Harvey, has in- 


dulged in some “ pizen-mad, ‘pig headed 
fighting.” It has not only reclaimed every- 
thing that it had lost, but it has put itself 
in line for 1912, and has shown itself not 
only worthy of confidence, but also entitled 
to a Presidential victory, which is apt to 
come.—NSavannah News. 


The Figure on the Horizon 

TIARPER’S WEEKLY must be given the 
credit for the discovery of Woodrow Wil- 
son as a national and economic political 
factor. As far back as 1906 Editor Harvey 
picked out the president of Princeton as a 
fit subject for Presidential lightning, and he 
has steadily and consistently stuck to if 
ever since. In the mean time Ir. Wilson 
has been growing on the country, until he 
not only looms up as_ Presidential size, 
but he is well to the front amid the ruck 
of the Democratic leaders for the nomina- 


_It must be admitted that there is no 
bigger or clearer figure on the Presidential 
horizon than Dr. Wilson, and in all prob- 
ability he will be a strong contestant for 
the chief prize in the national Democratic 
convention of 1912.—Macon Neus. 


None Whatever 
George Harvey insists that he knew all 
the time that Woodrow Wilson would get 
there. Well, now that he’s got there, is 
there any reason to assume that he will 
stop?—Charleston News and Courier. 


From Away Back 

Many men _ pride themselves upon being 
political prophets, but there. is only one in 
America in the year 1910 who has made 
good to the claim. [Early in the year, when 
most people believed the Republicans would 
continue to win victories, Colonel George 
Ilarvey, editor of HIARPER’s WEBPKLY, looked 
for big Democratic victories, and he said 
so in his paper. Here is the record of this 
editor who is a prophet “as is a prophet” 
sure enough.—Raleigh News and Observer. 


Well, Well, Well 

Colonel Hlarvey’s newspaper campaign, 
though unquestionably costly, was well ar- 
ranged and carried out. There is no dis- 
counting the fact that the funds of “the 
interests’ back of Professor Wilson's can- 
didacy were well disbursed among the Vhila- 
delphia and New York newspapers, all_ of 
which surrendered more space to the New 


their own borders, with, perhaps, a_ single 
exception, that of ‘Tener’s assailant. It 
cannot be said, “all honor,” but it can be 
said all credit to the sagacity of the expert 
politicians who planned and worked out to 
a successful issue the scheme to elect the 
Democratic ticket in New Jersey. They 
were master hands and heads that did the 
work.—Camden Courier. 





Mammoth Ivory 


Srperta furnishes a large quantity of 
ivory to the markets of the world, but the 
production of it belongs to another age 
and to a species of animal that does not 
now exist. The ivory is cut from the tusks 
of mastodons whose skeletons are found 
frozen in masses of ice or buried in the 
mud of Siberian rivers and swamps. The 
northern portion of the country abounds 
in extensive bogs which are called urmans. 
In these are found the tusks of the masto- 
don, from which it is inferred that these 
animals lost their lives by venturing upon 
a surface that would not bear their weight. 

Even to wild animals these uwrmans are 
forbidden ground. The nimble reindeer 
can sometimes cross them safely in the 
summer-time, but most other large animals 
attempting to do so would be engulfed. 

In the Museum at Tobolsk are numerous 
specimens of mammoth, and throughout 
this region they are by no means rare. 
When an ice-pack breaks down a river 
bank, or the summer thaw _ penetrates 
more deeply than usual into the ground, 
some of these antediluvian monsters are 
very likely to be exposed. 





In many cases their remains are 80 
fresh and well preserved, with their dark, 
shaggy hair and under - wool of reddish 
brown, their tufted ears and long. curved 
tusks, that all the aborigines, and even 
some of the Russian settlers, persist in the 
belief that they are specimens of animals 
which still live, burrowing underground 
like moles, and die the instant they are 
admitted to the light. 

The farther the traveller goes north- 
ward, it is said, the more abundant 40 
these remains become. They are washed 
up with the tides upon the arctic shores 
and some extensive islands off the coast 


contain great quantities of fossil ivory and 
bones. 

Tusks which have been long or 1 weated- 
ly exposed to the air are brittle and wr 
serviceable, but those which have remained 


buried in thesice retain the qualities of 
erecent ivory and are a valuable article ol 
merchandise. There is a great mar‘et for 
these mammoth tusks at Yakutsk, on the 
Lena; whence they find their way to 
the workshops of European Russia ind te 
the ivory-carvers of Canton. 
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wood is almost imperishable, and has the 
quality, 
the result of its sojourn underground, of 
resisting decay from damp. 
makes 
manufacture of coffins, and for this pur- 
pose it is largely exported to Europe. 


They are buried in sandy earth, at a depth 
of from two to eight yards, and are dug 
up by native labor as demand is made for 
them. 


are found underground in a very fair state 
of preservation. In 
meadows, which are now cultivated every 
year, 
great masses of logs, which were brought 
down 
floods, 
men, 

course of time the interstices between the 
logs filled up with earth, 


ELEPHANTS are probably the longest- 
lived members of the animal kingdom, 
their life averaging between one hundred 
and two hundred years. It is said that 
when Alexander conquered India he took 
one of King Porus’s largest elephants, 
named Ajax. and turned him loose with 
this inscription upon his collar: ‘* Alexan- 
der, the son of Jupiter, dedicated Ajax to 
the sun.” This elephant, the story states, 
was captured three hundred and _ fifty 
years later. 

It has been claimed that, as a general 
rule, there is a direct relation between the 
duration of life and the time required to 
develop fully; but to this there are mani- 
fest. exceptions. The cat is mature be- 
fcre it is a year old; yet it may attain 
the age of twenty years. 

Size also seems to have a certain rela- 
tion to longevity, the elephant and the 
whale being generally held to be the 
longest-lived of mammals; but here again 
enters the exception, since the little 
beaver lives more than twice as long as 
the rhinoceros. 

The average ages of other animals are 
estimated as follows: Ass, 30 years; bear, 
20 years; beaver, 50 years; camel, 75 
years; cat, 15 years; chamois, 25 years; 
ox, 25 years; deer, 20 years; dog, 14 years ; 
fox, 14 vears; goat, i2 years; guinea-pig, 
4 years; hare, 8 years; hippopotamus, 20 
years, horse, 25 years; hyenn, 25 years; 
jaguar, 25 years; leopard, 25 years; lion, 
40 years; monkey, 17 years; moose, 50 
years; mouse, 6 years; pig, 15 years; 
rabbit, 7 years; rat, 7 years; rhinoceros, 


20 years; sheep, 10 years: squirrel, 8 
years; stag, 50 years; tiger, 25 years; 


wolf, 20 years. 

While the average age of the whale is 
somewhere between one hundred and two 
hundred years, Cuvier asserted that it is 


Animal Longevity 


probable that some whales attain the age 
of one thousand years. 

Some thirty years ago one of the Roths- 
childs installed in the Zoological Gardens 
in London an animal then described as 
“the oldest living creature in the world.” 
It was one of the giant tortoises of the 
Aldabra Islands, off the coast of East 
Africa, and at that time it had had a re- 
corded existence of 150 years, in addition 
to the unknown increment of its age 
previous to its transportation to the 
Island of Mauritius. This was, it was 
thought, the same tortoise that was men- 
tioned in the treaty between Great Britain 
and France when the island was ceded by 
the former country in 1810, and it had 
therefore changed its status as a nation- 
al heirloom four times in a century. 
When the length of the life of other ani- 
mals is contrasted with that of the giant 
tortoise, it is clear that the latter must 
enjoy some special advantage either of 
structure or of habit conducing to lon- 
gevity. 

In the Bishop’s garden at Peterborough, 
England, a big tor toise died in 1821, whose 
life was said to have exceeded two hundred 
and twenty years. 

The Lambeth tortoise, 
duced into the garden by Archbishop 
Laud, about the year 1625, and died in 
1753, owing to some neglect of the garden- 
er, lived in its “last situation ” 128 years. 

In 1833, Sir Charles Colville, governor 
of Mauritius, sent to the London Zoologic- 
al Gardens a tortoise weighing 285 pounds. 
It was four feet four inches long, and 
had been in Mauritius for sixty-seven 
years, having been brought to that island 
from the Seychelles in 1766, by the Chev- 
alier Marion du Fresne. At that time it 
was fully gro n, so that its real age was 


which was intro- 





probably much greater. 

















CROWNING A CATHEDRAL 


BISHOP MATZ PLACING A CAPSTONE'ON ONE OF THE TOWERS OF THE CATHEDRAL 
OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION AT DENVER, 


ILUNDRED 


AND THIRTY-FIVE FEET ABOVE THE GROUND 


COLORADO. THE SUMMIT IS TWO 





Mining for Coffin Planks 


OnE of the most curious industries in 
the world is the business of mining for 
coffin planks, which is carried on in Upper 
Tonquin, a portion of the French posses- 
sions in southeastern Asia. In a certain 
district in this province there exists a 
great underground deposit of logs, which 
were probably the trunks of trees engulfed 
by an earthquake or some other convulsion 
of nature at a comparatively recent period. 

The trees are a species of pine known 
to the natives, and also to some extent to 
European commerce, as “nam-hou.” The 


either through its nature or as 


This quality 


it particularly valuable for the 


The trees are often a yard in diameter. 


In many other places in the world trees 
Vermont certain 
are known to be underlaid with 
great jams in 
of living 

In the 


and deposited in 
within the recollection 
and left where they were. 


of no fewer 


centuries. 
Chureh 
about 1046. 


tion, who was especially interested in the 
study of medieval organs, 
nine churches in Gothland, and in a vil- 
lage called Sundre came upon the rem- 
nant of what is unquestionably the oldest 
known organ in existence. 
has survived the fret of seven centuries, 
and its exterior is adorned with paintings 
dating from about the year 1240. 


longer serve its original purpose, it was 
used as a sacristy. 
of holy vessels and vestments was kept in 
eareful repair; 





and all were 


covered over evenly with more earth and 
vegetable growth. 

‘Whenever any of these buried logs are 
dug up, they are found to be in a sur- 
prisingly good state of preservation; but 
the business of “mining” them has not 
yet become an industry, 





The Oldest Organ 


THE Swedish island Gothland, a Mecca 
for students of early Gothie architecture, 
lies in the Baltic Sea, forty miles from 
the mainland. In Wisby, the principal 
town of the island, may be seen the ruins 
than ten churches, some of 
which date from the eleventh and twelfth 
The oldest of them is the 
of the Holy Ghost, completed 


A director in a German musical institu- 

visited fifty- 
The case alone 
When this ancient instrument could no 


and for the safeguard 


hence its excellent preser- 
vation to our day. 
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New Conceptions in Science 


By CARL SNYDER 
Lord Kelvin’s Commendation.—Eng 
land's foremost scientist, Lord Kelvin, wrote 


as follows concerning New Conceptions in Science: 
“Tt is full of valuable matter, treated in a very 
interesting manner. I am glad to have the book, 
and I see that I shall find it not only interesting, 
but useful in many respects.” The London 
Academy says: ‘ We have rarely read a scientific 
book we could more heartily commend.” 


Lllustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net (postage extra) 
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The Gentler View 


THE PLOUGHERS 
By Florida Pier 


We do not in the least object to the 
stodgy condition of our mind or the 
equally deplorable state of the minds of 
other people. We protect its glutinous 
consistency by concealing its entire exist- 
ence from ourselves and others, making 
unceasing efforts the while to discourage 
minds of disturbing activity by dubbing 
them queer, unbalanced, and if the mind 
persists in its intense workings we re- 
flect unfavorably on its possessor’s parent- 
hood. A dull man we grant respectability 
without inquiry. A brilliant one we pen- 
alize for his wits by suspecting an irreg- 
ularity somewhere. 

If the mind capable of taking daily 
exercise were content to do it alone with- 
out -bothering about the type of mind 
owned by the average man, the average 
man would perhaps think well of the 
spontaneously alert mind. He would at 
least refrain from his hysterical denun- 
ciation of the slightest mental movement. 
But the quality most common among 
minds that work freshly and sharply is a 
sensitiveness to the dulness of the aver- 
age man. His fallacious reasoning, his 
futile labors, his stolid stupidities, and 
spineless accustomed fears, are the very 
things that matter so painfully to a keen 
mind. The mind eares so much about 
the insensibility of his fellow men that he 
almost ceases to care about anything else, 
and he plunges into the unproductive 
ground of the average mind determined to 
plough up some of the stones, to furrow 
ruthlessly until he reaches some virgin 
soil where the man behind him, if he lacks 
the time himself, may plant a fresh idea. 
This being the work of the man of mind, 
it is hardly to be wondered at if the aver- 
age man is resentful and attempts to dis- 
miss the incident by accusing his assail- 
ant of exaggeration. 

There is always a small body of plough- 
ers. They are called various things, and 
they use divers mediums for their work. 
A great many of them write—some nov- 
els, some plays—and there are a few who 
talk, while a scattered minority live. But 
though they seem to be doing many things, 
they are always feverishly, devotedly 
ploughing. It is interesting that they, 
being developed so much above the mean, 
should be so invariably social. The elar- 
ified peak on which they come into being 
apparently serves but as a vantage-point 
from where they get an overwhelmingly 
comprehensive view of human stodginess, 
and, leaping down into it, they work with 
. fervor that makes even their grotesquer 
methods appear hallowed. They ask us 
to believe all manner of things, from 
woman being a spider in’ her sex cam- 
paign, to raucous music being above har- 
monious music, and blue trees behind 
hideous street prowlers being the only 
true beauty. Of course no one does be- 
lieve that these exerescences of effort are 
recently discovered, though fundamental 
laws of nature, but if we were asked to 
believe anything less startling it would 
not so much as attract our notice. We 
would not ery out indignantly, and our 
belief in poreelain-finished paintings tell- 
ing a pleasingly moral tale. Traviata’s 
saccharine waltz to whieh death and adul- 
tery are liltingly sung, and an outraged 
denial that sex exists at all in woman or 
can be mentioned as existing in the world 
at large, would not be shaken as it is. 

The people who shock us are the real 
missionaries. They work so hard and 
watch so anxiously for the slightest signs 
in us of uneertainty of anything except 
that somnolent surety that what is not 
is, and cannot be changed. If the 
ploughers see that we are shocked, if we 
visibly quiver, they sit back and draw a 
breath of gratitude. Our suicidal smug- 
ness has been leavened a little, and who 
knows, before a live man—that is to say, 
a great and rare man—dies, he may have 
removed one entire boulder of dangerous 
denial or loathsome self-satisfaction from 
the minds of hundreds of people. To die 
and leave a handful of the earth’s popu- 
lation in honest doubt or sincere specu- 
lation, to go, having robbed them by force 
of a false premise, it would be a gallant 
life’s work. 

As we do not observe ourselves we can- 
not draw straight conclusions, and having 
no conclusions of our own, we borrow half 
thoughts from unacecounted-for sources, 
misapply them to things we learn of by 
hearsay,and with such a receipt for living, 
we breathe for seventy vears or so, mere 
monuments of insensibility, with faith in 
our own infallibility and ignorant scorn 
of all else. It is not surprising that the 
ploughers weep at the spectacle we pre- 
sent, and smash our idols because they 
were so glaringly unworthy of us, while 
all the time real gods were non-existent 
only for lack of otr worship. 

We must be driven with whips to the 
sources (those fountain-heads visited by 
the few) in order to bring back ourselves, 
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FRIEND. “And what are you going on strike for ?” 
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the only possession a man needs, and the 
qne he is longest in finding. We persist 
in believing the travellérs’ tales of people 
who never wanted to get to the source of 
things, and who, in all probability, would 
have failed to recognize it if chance had 
caused them to stumble at its brink. We 
believe that all is for the best because 
such a state of affairs needs no changing. 
We do not want to live; it is difficult and 
exposing, and with a little care ean be 
nicely avoided. We contrive a comforta- 
ble evasion for ourselves, and we start our 
children off with a perversion of. facts so 
that they too can be comatose all thé days 
of their existence if they so wish; after 
which we are surprised, not to say grieved 
and displeased, at the lack of self - eon- 
trol on the part of the ploughers. What 
the ploughers say cannot be even half 
true, for'if it were it would apply to us, 
and it being out of the question that we 
are anything but upright and enlightened 
people, the ploughers are of course ridicu- 
lous, eccentric characters, and, above all, 
wits. If a man says something. disturb- 
ing, call him a wit at once. Laugh or you 
are lost. If the truth of his remark made 
you jump, keep at it, and there is just 
a chance that you may be thought to be 
shaking with laughter. 

The ploughers do not always know that 
they are ploughers. It is sometimes nec- 
essary to the success of their work that 
they believe all they say; consequently it 
is an insult to confront them with the 
epithet. There are only a few of them to 
a generation, but there springs up under 
their influence a goodly body of willing 
helpers. People who see that if one felt 
so inclined, if one deliberately preferred 
it, it would be quite possible to believe in 
even the madnesses of the ploughers; peo- 
ple who find it a stimulating exercise to 
go their lengths with the result that they 
are more supple in their normality after- 
ward. They write- book reviews praising 
the ploughers inordinately, and imitate 
their styles and ideals in short essays. 
They are average folk themselves, and 
their championship of the extremists has 
tremendous results. If these small, quiet 
folk, whom one knows to be leading per- 
feectly humdrum lives—if they think such 
strange things, there may be the smallest, 
the most minute possible grain of truth 
in them. Then all the stuffy little peo- 
ple, unhappily, but driven on by the aw- 
ful doubt that has entered their souls, 
begin to wonder if the things they have 
always thought wholly right may be only 
partially so, and they pause, they actually 
pause before laying down immutable laws 
for all mankind. They do not go so far 
as to say they catch glimmers of two sides 
of a subject, but the cocksure look goes 
out from their eyes, and the ploughers’ 
most fantastic efforts are justified when 
the average man refrains from knowing 
absolutely and substitutes an encourag- 
ing, puzzled smile. 





Oxygen for Athletes 


ATHLETES in* England sometimes in- 
hale oxygen to strengthen their muscles 
and to increase their strength. Recently 
a professional boxer engaged in a boxing- 
mateh with a novice whose chief defect 
was lack of training. After the _ first 
round the novice was so exhausted that 
he was about to abandon the match. A 
doctor who was present administered a 
few whiifs of pure oxygen and the novice 
immediately recovered his normal 
strength, and with it an impetus not 
normal. He returned to the game, and 
just missed giving the knock-out blow to 
a very powerful adversary. 

The repetition of the experiment proved 
that inhalations of oxygen enable the 
sportsman to attain the maximum of his 
vigor and endurance. 

As a result of this discovery special 
reservoirs with radiating tubes have been 
placed on sale for the benefit of the 
sportsman, who can now “take oxygen” 
as he formerly took oxygenated water. 





Explosive Flour 


For many years it has been known 
that various forms of. dust, when min- 
gled with air in certain proportions, are 
capable of producing destructive explo- 
sions when brought into contact with 
flame. 

This danger sometimes exists in flour- 
mills, an instance being the explosion of 
three flour-mills at Minneapolis in 1878. 
It was then demonstrated, by experiment, 
that two ounces of flour in two cubic 
feet of confined air, when ignited, would 
cause a violent explosion, and it was 
calculated that the contents of a flour- 
sack distributed through 4,000 cubic feet 
of air would cause’ an explosion capable 
of throwing a weight of 2,500 tons to a 
height of one-hundred feet. 

An instance is known where sugar dust 
in a confectionery-factory caused an ex- 
plosion, and in another case dry soap 
dust proved equally dangerous. 
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TRIBUTE TO 


MARK TWAIN| 


By 
ERANDER MATTHEWS 


T WOULD be hard to find in 
| any language better specimens 

of pure narrative, better examples 
o! the power of telling a story and of 
colling up action so that the reader 
cannot help but see it, than Mark 
Twain’s account of the Shepherdson- 
Grangerford feud, and his descrip- 
tion of the shooting of Boggs by 
Sherburn and of the foiled attempt 
to lynch Sherburn afterward. 

These scenes, fine as they are, 
vivid, powerful, and most artistic in 
their restraint, can be matched in 
the two other books. In ‘Tom 
Sawyer” they can be paralleled by 
the chapter in which the boy and the 
girl are lost in the cave, and Tom, 
seeing a gleam of light in the dis- 
tance, discovers that it is a candle 
carried by the Indian Joe, the one 
enemy he has in the world. In 
‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson” the great pas- 
sages of “Huckleberry Finn” are 
rivaled by that most pathetic ac- 
count of the weak son willing to sell 
his own mother as a slave ‘‘down the 
river.’ I have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing here my own conviction 
that the man who has given us four 
scenes like these is to be compared 
with the masters of literature. 


Consider the tale of the 

Mark Twain’s bluejay in “A Tramp 
Style Abroad,” wherein the 
humor is sustained by 

unstated pathos; what could be better 
told than this, with every word the 
right word and in thé right place? 
And take Huck Finn’s description of 
the storm when he was alone on the 
island, which is in dialect, which will 
not parse, which bristles with double 
negatives, but which none the less is 
one of the finest passages of descrip- 
tive prose in all American literature. 


In Mark Twain we have 
Mark Twain, “the national spirit as 
American seen with ourown eyes,” 
declared Mr. Howells; 
and, from more points of view than 
one, Mark Twain seems to me to be 
the very embodiment of American- 
ism. Combining a mastery of the 
commonplace with an imaginative 
faculty, he is a practical idealist. No 
respecter of persons, he has a tender 
regard for his fellow-men.  Irrever-: 
ent toward all outworn superstitions, 
he has ever revealed the deepest ree 
spect for all things truly worthy of 
reverence. He has a habit of stand- 
ing upright, of thinking for himself, 
and of hitting hard at whatsoever 
seems to him hateful and mean; but 
at the core of him there is genuine 
gentleness and honest sympathy, 
brave humanity, and sweet kindli- 
ness. 
Mark Twain has the very marrow 
{ Americanism. 


Like Moliére, Mark 

Mark Twain, Twain takes his stand on 

Humanist common senégeand thinks 

scorn of affectation of 

every sort. He understands sinners 

and strugglers and weaklings, and he 

h e is not harsh with them, reserving 

his scorching hatred for hypocrites 
und pretenders and frauds. 


After all, it is as a hu- 

Mark Twain, morist pure and simple 
Humorist that Mark Twain is best 
known and best beloved. 

Ite is a funmaker beyond all ques- 
‘on, and he has made millions laugh 
“Ss no other man of our century has 
cone. The laughter he has aroused 
1s wholesome and self-respecting; it 





clears the atmosphere, 


SPECIAL 





MARK 


This is something more than a special offer of books. 
It is an opportunity—a chance—your opportunity. 


q Mark Twain himself made this ofter possible in the first 


place by foregoing a large part of his customary royalties 


q The offer is his eucnglets works—twenty-five beautiful 
volumes—-for $25.00. The price ts literally cut in half. 

q A good many people believe that Education comes only from 
schools and colleges. 


It doesn’t. 
The most effective, most worth-while Education comes from a 
knowledge of human nature and a knowledge of life. 


Copyrigh’, 1907, by A. F. Bradley. 


And the best way to learn these things that are real is in the 
pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have thought of him only 
as a humorist and philosopher. 

He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher 
may benefit by his rich experience—use his powers of observa- 
tion—learn human nature through his pages. 


EVERY PAGE IN THE °50 EDITION 


is included in this new edition. Never before has a copyrighted 
library set of a standard author’s works been issued at such a low 


figure 
IN THIS NEW SET FOR *25 


q In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, 
Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. The 
binding is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels stamped , 
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in gold. The books are printed on white antique wove paper, V4 
especially made for this edition. Each volume is of gener-, , . 
ous size and bulk, 5x7 1% inches. 7 BROTHERS 


? New York City 


Please send me for ex- 


- 
A Christmas Gift Ph amination, carriage free, 


a set of MARK TWAIN’S 
@ WORKS, Author's National Edi- 


tion, twenty-five volumes, cloth bind- 





To avoid any i aeration —in view preraniane the great demand 6? ie: ES Ruan asin ten ta eiient 
for Mark Twatin’s Worxs—we would request that if you 
wish to use the set’ for a Christmas Gift you favor us with 
your order at once. You need only fill in this order blank of paid. W 12 
and all the books come to you at once. Then send “ @ 

$2.00 a month until the full amount is paid. 4° signature 


will return them in five days at your expense. 


If 1 keep the books, I will remit to you $2.00 





@ a month until. the full price, $25.00, has been 





This chance will not—-cannot—occur again. Re 
HARPER & BROTHERS 4 City and State 
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